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Korea: After One Year’s F ighting 






Every cz Minutes 


ANOTHER NEW OR REBUILT FREIGHT CAR GOES 
TO WORK FOR THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 




















For any transportation requirement 
of industry or defense, new and rebuilt freight cars are going 
into Pennsylvania Railroad service this year at an unprece- 
dented rate... on the average, a car every 2% minutes of the 
working day ... hopper cars, box cars, gondolas and flat cars. 


Many car shops, including our own, are working on this freight 
car production program. From the car builders last year we 
ordered 20,000 new box cars and gondolas, the biggest freight 
car order in railroad history. These are in addition to 6,610 new 
cars under construction in our own shops. More than 14,000 
of these new freight cars have been built and delivered. 
Furthermore, in the Pennsylvania’s shops we have almost 
completed the rebuilding of 34,000 freight cars. 


When the building and rebuilding program is completed this 
year, the Pennsylvania will have more than 200,000 freight cars 
in service for industry and defense. World War II revealed the 
vital role of railroad transportation. Ever since then it has been 
our goal to remain ready for any emergency. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 













CS ora PEAKE 


BAY 
BRIDGE 


New Chesapeake Bay Bridge will form part 
of express highway route from New York 
to Washington, bypassing all cities. 





Pre-testing Construction Techniques— "Beautiful planning!” enthused the magazine Construc- 
tion Methods and Equipment in an article about the techniques devised to erect the steel for the 
Chesapeake Bay Bridge superstructure. To check these methods in advance Bethlehem engi- 
neers built wood models, exactly duplicating the steelwork on a scale of 1 inch equals 40 feet. 
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Steel Spanning 
Chesapeake Bay 









One of the World’s Longest, 


New Bridge Will Be Link 


in Express Highway from 
New York to Washington 


Bethlehem Steel erection crews are 
putting up steelwork for a great new 
bridge over Chesapeake Bay, crossing 
from Sandy Point, near Annapolis and 
only a short distance below Baltimore, 
to Kent Island on the Eastern Shore. 

Here the bay is 4% miles wide. The 
bridge will be one of the world’s long- 
est, with an overall length, including 
approaches, of 734 miles. The roadway 
will rise gradually from both shores to 
the midpoint of the bridge where there 
will be a suspension span 1600 feet 
long and 186 feet above the water, leav- 
ing plenty of clearance so that ships 
bound to the Port of Baltimore can 
pass under the bridge. 

Bridging of the Chesapeake Bay will 
greatly shorten travel time between the 
Delmarva Peninsula, with its fertile 
farmlands and recreation spots, and 
Baltimore and Washington. But the 
major significance of the Chesapeake 
Bay Bridge is that it will form a link in 
a new north-south express highway. 
With the opening of the bridge late in 
1952 motorists can drive from New 
York to Washington by a new, fast 
route, skirting all cities. 

In erecting the 30,000-ton superstruc- 
ture of the Chesapeake Bay Bridge, 
Bethlehem Steel engineers are using 
a number of interesting techniques, 
including the floating into place of 
very large steel spans, some of them 
weighing as much as 1300 tons. J. E. 
Greiner Company, Baltimore, are con- 
sulting engineers, and supervisors of 
construction for the State of Maryland. 
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YOUR DEALER 


Using 
too much 


oil? 


swiTch 
PENNZOIL 





PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS...COAST TO COAST 


TALKING IT OVER 





By Graham Patterson 





Time to remember 


Next week we celebrate the 
175th birthday of our country. With 
the world in such a critical state, it is 
highly important that we realize fully 
the tremendous significance of July 4, 
1776, and what our farsighted fore- 
fathers did on that memorable day. 

They introduced to the world a 
new concept of government and the 
rights of the individual citizen under 
government. The freedom they died to 
win for us brought the most amazing 
growth ever achieved by any nation, as 
the people were encouraged to utilize 
their energies, skills and ambitions for 
the nation’s betterment. 


+ & 


This freedom is now in danger, 
from enemies within as well as with- 
out our borders. Several months ago 
my good friend Edward F. Hutton 
broadcast an urgent warniag to all 
Americans to be on guard against the 
scheming of those who would take 
from us the freedom so dearly bought. 
He asked some significant questions: 

“Why do we enjoy the highest 
level of personal freedom the world 
has ever known? Why do we have the 
finest system of free education any- 
where to be found? Why is it that sta- 
ples here are luxuries in other lands? 
Why is our standard of living the envy 
of everyone everywhere? Why have we 
come to own 60% of the earth’s mod- 
ern industrial plant capacity? 

“Why do our people possess more 
autos, more radios, more washing ma- 
chines, more of so many things, than 
the people of any other country? 

“After all, we are plain ordinary 
human beings. Why then do we have 
so many more of God’s blessings? One 
impelling reason I think lies in the 
simple fact that we believed in the 
rights of man and have lived under a 
government of laws as distinguished 
from a government of men. We en- 
joyed the safeguards of the Constitu- 
tion and the Bill of Rights, whose 
word, until recently, we believed was 
immutable and inalienable. The pro- 
tection, the confidence, the assurance 
provided by the Bill of Rights opened 
up the faucets of human ambition and 
let loose an avalanche of new incen- 
tives. Men free to inquire, to reject, to 
choose, to risk and to create! 

“Till 20 years ago the Bill of 
Rights, generator of the genius of 
America, was taken for granted. For 
two decades now it has been under at- 
tack ... by those who assert, though 
without proof, that they can improve 
upon our system of government. The 
plan seems to be to impose upon the 





Wide World 
The Constitution. Preserved under 
glass, the foundation of our liberty. 


people political control of the daily 
activities. Under communism you lose 
your liberties immediately and_per- 
haps your life. Under socialism, you 
lose your liberties a little more slowly 
but just as surely. 

“Today the Bill of Rights is in 
jeopardy. If it could speak, I believe it 
would have this to say: / am your Bill 
of Rights. Don’t take me for granted. 
As man brought me to life, I can be 
slain by men, and will be slain unless 
you, the plain people of America, or- 
ganize to defend me. 

“I am freedom of religion, free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, 
freedom of assembly. I am the privacy 
and, sanctity of your home. I am your 
guarantee of trial by jury, and I am 
the custodian who guards your prop- 
erty rights. 1 am your signed lease to 
spiritual, mental and physical freedom. 

“My existence depends on how 
vigilantly you watch those who ad- 
minister your government. Put every 
law proposed in Washington into the 
crucible of my ten commandments. 
Your question must always be: ‘Not 
what does a law give me, but what 
does it take away from me?’ 

“We, the plain, humble, God-fear- 
ing people, made this republic what it 
is. Let us unite our voice in defense of 
the Constitution and Bill of Rights.” 


* + 


To which we say Amen! We 
must guard against those who would 
take our dearly won liberty from us— 
and that includes socialistic planners 
as well as our foreign enemies. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





Analyzing Commentators: Hats 
off to reporter Bagdikian for exposing 
some of our hysterical Sunday night com- 
mentators [Radio-TV, May 16]. Who 
pays their unreasonable salaries? At best 
their feverish ravings can be classed as a 
mild form of amusement. 

O. J. Opum, Fort Bragg, Calif. 
ee With so many commentators 
clamoring for attention, it’s comforting to 
know that we needn’t pay much atten- 
tion to what they say. ... 
ANNE Stuart SutTTON, 
Rexburg, Idaho. 


Voice of America: Congress, by 
reducing the asked-for Voice of America 
appropriation by 90% [Nation, May 16}, 
was within 10% of being 100% correct. 

The paradoxical “skits” that I have 
had the opportunity of reading and 
hearing, and which have been broadcast 
to foreign nations for the building of 
good-will, have been worthless. 

The people have little confidence in 
the Voice under the direction of the 
State Department. We need to counteract 
the lies of Russia in a different atmos- 
phere. 


W. N. Morris, Houston, Tex. 


Honesty in Reno: I was unim- 
pressed by your report on “honest” Har- 
old’s Club in Reno [Nation, May 30]. 
Any gambling institution is an economic 
parasite, living on others and giving 
nothing in return. If Harold’s machines 
are fixed so they won’t cheat the customer 
quite so quickly, it just means you have to 
play longer to lose your money. Their 
$1.5 million annual profit is equal to 
30,000 $50 paychecks. ... 

CLARENCE KILLION, 
Woodville Station, Calif. 


eel! enjoyed “The Honest Gam- 
blers of Reno.” It’s an unbiased report 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move within the next month send us your new 
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printed name and address torn from cover. Also 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 
copy to reach your new address. 
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W. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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All That The Name Implies 
In Performance and Dependability... 


' 


CHAMPION 


; 
| 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


. -- Go by the records that prove Champions best! 


It’s a significant fact that more racing 
champions use Champion Spark Plugs 
than all other makes combined. Best in 
open competition means Champions 
are better for every engine! 


On the strength of Champions’ per- 
formance record in their own cars, 
American motorists have made them 
their favorite spark plugs, for more than 
a quarter century! 





More airlines and truck fleets use 
Champions, too. This proves you can’t 
beat them for economy, performance 
and dependability. It will pay to insist 
on Champions for your car! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . 


. Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast Friday nights, over ABC network 
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on “the Club.” I know because I’m ac- 
quainted with Manager Smith, Harold 
Smith and many of the others. .. . 

I thought you might enjoy seeing 
(some excerpts) from lines I wrote about 


Harold’s: 


There were no sour-puss dealers and 
I noticed when I’d win 
They'd dish out cash as cheerfully 
as they would rake it in. 
I soon found out who Harold was— 
a clean-cut looking chap— 
A cheerful smile played all the while 
upon his friendly map. 
C. B. Crampton, 
Soda Springs, Calif. 


Tots and TV: How that Southern 
California association’s radio and TV 
survey could find Howdy Doody a “fair” 
program [Radio-TV, May 30] is beyond 
me. Our 21-year-old began to stutter 
badly and sound so much like some of 
the characters on this show that we made 
quite sure the TV set was off and other 
activities instituted during that half-hour. 
In less than a week the stuttering was 
gone. 

They also set a terrible example in 
their unkindness to the poor dumb clown. 
I hate to think children are being taught 
to jeer and persecute. . . . 

MADELINE TABLER, 
Bay Village, Ohio. 


Watch That Salt! You relate a 
“salty superstition” attributed to Mr. 
Truman [Washington Talk, May 2] and 
then advise the Trumans to relax. I'd 
warn them to be on guard and not pass 
things around, specifically refreshments. 

The salt superstition goes back to 
Saladin, Sultan of the Saracens, and Guy 
de Lusignan, King of Jerusalem. But it 
was the beheading of Guy’s brother, Regi- 
nald de Chatillon, not of Conrad of Mont- 
ferrat, with which we are concerned. 

The Crusaders attacked Saladin’s 
forces at the Horn of Hattin, a few miles 
west of Galilee on July 4, 1187. Before 
the day was over, almost all the Cru- 
saders were slain . . . and many of the 
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remainder were taken prisoner. 

Among the prisoners were Guy de 
Lusignan, the King, and Reginald de 
Chatillon. Saladin had these two brought 
to his tent. He offered water to Guy, who, 
after quenching his thirst, passed it to 
Reginald. Saladin pointed out that Guy, 
not Saladin, was offering the water to 
Reginald. (According to the rules of 
hospitality, an Arab cannot harm a man 
to whom he offers food or refreshment in 
his own tent.) 

Saladin had sworn to kill Reginald 
with his own hand; Reginald had raided 
Saladin’s caravans, captured Saladin’s 
sister, exacted ransom, and even gone on 
an expedition (which failed) to Medina 
to capture the body of the Prophet and 
bring it to Karak in Southern Transjor- 
dan, a Crusader outpost. There he 
planned to charge fees to the Moslems 
who wished to make the pilgrimage. 

After Reginald had drunk the water 
(passed to him by the King), Saladin 
rose and chopped off Reginald’s head 
with one stroke—not with an ax, but 
with his famous Damascus sword. 

After this incident, the Franks (Eu- 
ropeans) considered it bad’ luck to pass 
salt, bread or refreshments, which are 
tokens of hospitality among Arabs. 

Georce Haic, New York. 


Accounts of the actual execution of 
Reginald vary. Some say Saladin offered 
him a choice of accepting Islam or death, 
others that Reginald was killed outside 
the tent by Saladin’s guard.—Eb. 


Fair-Trade Laws: I was greatly 
disappointed at the rather hazy and one- 
sided picture you gave on “the so-called 
‘fair trade’ laws” [Nation, May 30]. 
Granted that every law and regulation al- 
ways causes hardship and unfairness to 
some, if the good it does far outweighs 
the bad, it is justified. 

The fair-trade laws not only guar- 
anteed a fairly good profit to all, but dis- 
couraged substitution and switching to 
unknown brands of products. 

Every business must show a profit. 
Having worked for a store in a large 





chain for 11 years before fair-trade, when 
many nationally advertised brands were 
sold as “loss leaders,” I know it was 
compulsory for all our employes to switch 
as many customers as possible to our own 
particular brand. In this case, our own 
merchandise happened to also be very 
good, but in many cases where profit is 
the only consideration, the customer will 
be talked into taking some greatly in- 
ferior substitute. Does the public gain 
anything by this? 

Another point—fair-trade margins of 
profit, while not exceptionally large, were 
worthwhile on nationally known merchan- 
dise you were sure would turn over often. 

Donatp H. Ross, Delanco, N. J. 


Cancer Test: You state that in Dr. 
Harry Penn’s new test for cancer [ Health, 
May 16] a sample of the patient’s blood 
is dropped into a test tube containing 
an antigen-like extract; if the blood is 
non-cancerous the liquid remains cloudy, 
but if it becomes clear, the patient has 
cancer. 

A rival magazine reports that “clear” 
means non-cancerous and “cloudy” 
means cancerous. I would appreciate a 
clarification. .. . 

RANDotpH Grecc, Roanoke, Va. 


e@ @ You and another magazine have 
made contradictory statements on the sub- 
ject of this test. The other article said, “If 
the liquid curdles and turns milky, can- 
cer is present somewhere in the body; if 
it remains clear, the patient is cancer- 
free.” 

Which is correct? 

MARGARET GAHAGAN, 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


PATHFINDER’S description is correct. 
The original test solution, containing an 
antigen-like extract, is cloudy. When 
blood from a cancerous patient is put 
into this solution, curdling and precipi- 
tation takes place, leaving a clear liquid. 
—Eb. 


Poetic License: Hoping I am being 
helpful to a flabbergasted poet who can’t 
find a rhyme for “MacArthur” [Bypaths, 
May 16], I suggest “martyr.” .. . 

Rocer E. Hertey, San Jose, Calif. 


e@ @ Nothing ith impothible: 
Phooey on the folkth who thay 
There’th no rhyme for “MacArthur.” 
They thimply don’t know how to talk: 
They're wrong—indeed they are, thir! 
Pau Jenntncs, New York. 


Peace & Prayers: Mr. Truman 
says the troops in Korea “are fighting for 
time” [Nation, May 30]. So they are, 
but Harry and his cohorts do nothing but 
waste that time. As to praying, when the 
Administration can come before the peo- 
ple with clean hands it will be time to 
ask for prayers—and not before. 

W. M. Kartzmark, Tucson, Ariz. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PaturinpeRr, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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Crossnore’s doctor 


Dr. Mary Martin Sloop, 77, last 
week was named 1951’s Mother of the 
Year. Besides bringing medical care to 
the tiny North Carolina mountain town 
of Crossnore, in 1911 she built a board- 
ing school for the poor children of the 
region, has since been responsible for 
the education of over 3,000 children. 

Working tirelessly with her physi- 
cian husband through the years, Dr. 
Sloop has helped turn Crossnore into a 
model community. She has two children: 
Her son, Dr. Will, is the dentist at the 
Crossnore clinic; her daughter, Dr. 
Emma is physician in charge at the 
Crossnore hospital. 

Earnest, gray Mary Sloop had a | 
message for American mothers. A mother, 
said she, is “the most powerful person 
in the world, more powerful than a five- 
star general or the King of England.” 

* & & 

When Fred Flemming’s family first 
moved into Mill Valley, Calif., it took a 
while for their neighbors to warm to 
them. Then, several months ago—while 
Fred was away—the Flemmings’ unin- 
sured house burned to the ground. 

Mrs. Flemming and her three chil- 
dren were promptly taken into neighbors’ 
homes. Methodist pastor Edward Peet got 
busy, roused the community to action. 
Benefit dances and sales were held. Gifts 
of clothing, cash and furniture poured in. 
The generosity ef their neighbors moved 
the Flemmings deeply. One reason: They 
were the only Negro family in town. 

Forced to relocate temporarily, the | 
grateful Flemmings maintain their ties 
with Mill Valley. Daughter Ina, for ex- 
ample, commutes to the local high school, 
last fortnight was elected vice-president 
of the student body for next year. 








Driving is always more fun when you go worry- 
free—on safe, dependable Kelly Tires! In today’s 
Kellys you get the benefit of 57 years of tire- 
building “know-how” . . . tires that give you 
extra thousands of safe miles. You can depend 
on Kellys for wear, for comfort, for style. And 
you can depend on your Kelly Dealer for friendly 
service that keeps your driving worry-free. See 
him today! ° 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


Proved ond Improved 


Wide World 
Mother of the Year. “The most power- for 57 yeou 


ful person in the world.” (SEE: Doctor) 
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in the 
world 

is all the 
coal 
coming 
from? 


Today, the call is for more coal—still more coal—to make 
all the steel and the thousands of other things that go into 
ships and tanks and planes. And that’s on top of all the coal 
used for power—by the railroads and utilities—in the factories 
—and for home heating. And remember, nearly 18,000,000 
homes, more than half the homes in the country, depend on 
coal for heat. Will there be enough to go around? 

The answer is YES, enough for every need—for this coun- 
try’s coal companies have led America to first place in world 
coal production—three times that of any other country. 

America’s leadership in coal is no accident. 92% of Amer- 
ica’s total fuel reserves are in coal. And progressive coal 
companies have equipped the U. S. miner with the world’s 
most efficient mine machinery. Thus the American miner, 
today, has a daily output 4 to 24 times as great as that of any 
miner in Europe or Asia. 

Out of today’s giant preparation plants comes better coal. 
Fortunately, too, coal burning equipment has been greatly 


improved, so that one ton of this better coal, used under the : 











more efficient modern boiler, yields as much energy as did 
three tons—a relatively few years ago! 

America’s leadership in coal production is a direct result 
of free competition. The operators of this country’s 9,000 
privately owned coal mines have had to keep up with each 
other in efficiency or go out of business. In their competitive 
effort, the coal companies have invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in research—in modern mining equipment and in 
developing new mine properties! 

America’s privately managed coal companies are doing a 
production job that no government-owned or dominated 
coal industry, anywhere, can begin to match! 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


DEFENSE i: FOR PEACETIME PROGRESS 
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The Cover. On Dec. 26, 1950, 
Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway became 
head of the Eighth Army in Korea; 
later he moved up to commander in 
chief of U.S. forces in the Far East 
with four-star rank. For the story of 
Ridgway’s part in stopping the Com- 
munists as well as an analysis of our 
gains and losses in the Korean War, 
see “Korea: After One Year’s Fight- 
ing” on page 20. 


x *k * 


Next Issue. In the underdevel- 
oped areas of the free world live more 
than a billion people. To make them 
useful, productive allies in the strug- 
gle for survival, the United States is 
preparing a vast economic campaign 
aimed at rooting out hunger, poverty, 
disease and illiteracy. See “Point IV 
—Hope, Not Charity” in the July 
11 issue. 


kkk 
Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 


American ideal of freedom for indi- 
viduals. We oppose statism and totali- 
tarianism in all forms. We believe we 
can best support freedom by printing 
facts without bias, because we think 
that all the facts are on the side of 
freedom. 
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UNDER THE DOME 


a shred of response from Red China or its Kremlin masters. Indeed, 
with 30 uncommitted divisions and some 5,000 combat planes behind 
their lines, the Chinese still have power to launch one or two more 
punches at Ridgway's U.N. troops. 


COMMUNIST PROPAGANDA asks U.N. troops "Why are you fighting? Where are you 
getting?" Meanwhile Soviet propaganda for home consumption has taken 
a Sinister turn since Congress passed the McMahon resolution stress— 
ing friendship for the Russian people. The Kremlin now whips up 
hatred not only against Wall Street and the American "ruling cir- 
cles," but against the U.S. people as a whole. 


stall off World War III. Rotation of U.S. troops, planes and ships 
would confront the Russians with a thoroughly battle-—trained U.S. 
military force. 


of North Atlantic Pact countries. They found real progress in 
re-arming and a good spirit of co-operation. 


ANOTHER ENCOURAGING NOTE comes from economic observers, who report that Euro- 
pean capital which was sent out of the Continent because of war 
scares is now coming back in. More European money was reinvested in 
Europe in April and May of this year than entered the Continent in 
the three years 1938, 1939 and 1940. 

ERIC JOHNSTON, ECONOMIC STABILIZER, HAS TOLD PRESIDENT TRUMAN he can't hold 
prices down so long as escalator clauses in union contracts boost 
wages whenever the cost of living rises. But the White House reply 
was that the contracts must be honored. 





technique of the 1948 campaign and the spring 1950 tour, is still 
possibility, although opposed by Democratic National Chairman William 
Boyle. Boyle believes the President should save his ammunition until 
next year if he intends to run again. 

HOWEVER, MR. TRUMAN FEELS that he should carry his case to the grass-roots as 
soon as possible in an attempt to offset public criticism growing 
out of the MacArthur episode and other foreign policy issues. 


swing as far west as the Pacific Coast. His excuse this time might 
be a formal visit to California's vast Central Valley Project. Last 
year it was a "dedication" of much-—dedicated Grand Coulee Dam. 


CONGRESSIONAL SOURCES PREDICT A HOT WELCOME for the President if he does take 
a tour. Last spring, just before the Korean War when he had told the 
voters that peace was "nearer than at any time in the past five 


years," the President was received courteously everywhere. 

NOW SOME TRUMAN OPPONENTS are reportedly organizing to place hecklers, critical 
placards and banners along Mr. Truman's route. 

ANOTHER TRUMAN TRAVELER, MARGARET, has convinced some doubting tourists that 
Europe is safe to visit this summer. Her well-publicized automobile 


drive from Luxembourg to Paris doubled inquiries from motor-minded 
travelers. 





leadership in Congress to delay floor action on the State Department 
appropriations bill for fiscal 1952. 
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WALTER HAGEN VS.SAM SNEAD 


“Slammin’ Sammy” —combining long-distance driving with 
deadly accuracy on approach. Or the “Haig’’—a superb all- 
around golfer, winning tournament after tournament in his day. 

Too bad they never met when both were at their peak. Who 
would win? It’s a matter of opinion. 






HAVOLINE 


MOTOR Oll 








uit a. Fact that 


Havoline is the best motor oil 
your money can buy 


Whether your car is new or a seasoned veteran, 
Custom-Made Havoline is your right choice. Here’s 
why: New cars have closer engine clearances, de- 
manding heavy duty oil. Havoline exceeds heavy 
duty requirements—meets Army and Navy stand- 
ards for heavy duty oils used in tanks and 
submarines. 

Because it’s amazingly tough and minimizes wear, 
this heavy duty motor oil is right for amy car. 
It means more engine power and gasoline mileage. 
Engines last longer, need fewer repairs. For Cus- 
tom-Made Havoline, see your Texaco Dealer, the 
best friend your car ever had. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and in 
Latin America 
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Beef: keynote of inflation 


It’s stockman vs. middleman vs. consumer 


as the OPS tries rollbacks 


The battle over beef moved from 
pasture to pantry last week as housewives 
packed menus with egg dishes and other 
meat substitutes. Bare shelves in some 
butcher shops and filled freezers in others 
told of the muddle as beef raisers and 
processors wrangled with the Office of 
Price Stabilization. 

Cattle receipts at stockyards gushed 
suddenly, late last week, as feeders re- 
signed themselves to the first 10% price 
rollback ordered by OPS. Wholesale 
prices steadied. Retailers hoped for nor- 
mal supplies next week. Housewives 
could expect plenty of beef in July, little 
in August and plenty again in Septem- 
ber, with cattlemen trying to anticipate 
the last two 442% rollbacks. 

Normally scheduled for slaughter in 
winter, the steers would be coming to 
market early and lean. This “overdraft 
on our meat bank,” farmers warned, plus 
lack of profit incentive under ceilings, 
threatened to cause serious meat short- 
ages in 1952. 

The heat was on Congress to find a 
solution. Senate and House committees 
labored to reach a compromise be- 
tween conflicting pressure groups as lob- 
byists for everyone except the consumer 
thronged the Capitol. One Senator com- 
plained: “There have not been any two 
people of all the hundreds we have heard 
that have agreed on any one thing.” 

Stop-gap. Possible temporary solu- 
tion: a 30-day or 60-day extension of pres- 
ent controls to allow time for further 
study and further compromise. (The 
House Banking Committee voted 12 to 11 
Monday to kill the two remaining live- 


cattle rollbacks, eliminate the 10¢-per- 
pound retail cut set for fall.) 

Only one point was clear: A near- 
record number of cattle on American 
farms was overmatched by a record num- 
ber of high-income consumers. Yet the 
Administration wants adequate supplies 
of beef at fair prices. OPS maintains con- 
trols can turn the trick. 

OPS claims beef prices (which ac- 
count for 13¢ of every food dollar) hold 
the key to checking inflation everywhere. 
But the meat industry works on narrow 
margins with a large element of risk. 
Price control would eliminate the profit 
incentive, the industry argued. The Ad- 
ministration, having checked most of the 
farmers’ rising costs, pleaded for co- 
operation. 

Black Market. As some stockmen 
held cattle from the market, illegal buy- 
ing spurted. (Some cattlemen feared 
“meateasies.”) Last fortnight prime 
steers were bringing an average price of 
$37.97 per hundredweight. The maximum 
allowed by OPS was $32.05. Reputable 
packers just couldn’t buy legally. One 
slaughterer who normally handles 6,000 
head a week killed only 700 in one recent 
week. OPS is hunting out illegal buying 
which is booming live prices. 

So long as middlemen can buy, they'll 
make their profit on turnover. And farm- 
ers, who have been getting 52% above 
what the Government calculates is a fair 
price, will still make at least 25% more 
than parity, OPS claims, even after prices 
are fully rolled back. 

Uncle Sam has a strong ally in the 
lady with the shopping basket. And this 
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Acme 
Mrs. David Green. Via Harry Truman, 
a letter to the nation. (SEE: President) 


week her refusal to be panicked into tak- 
ing under-the-counter beef at any price 
seemed to have won the first round. 


The President 


champions controls 


Harry Truman, back in fighting 
trim, delivered two speeches last week. 
One provoked a storm of anger; the other 
was a shrewd political appeal a la 1948. 

Addressing the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference on June 13, he de- 
parted from his prepared text to observe: 
“The total casualties for [Korea] have 





ene Be 
Conrad, Denver Post 


A new national phenomenon. A Western cartoonist sees “Another Vanishing American.” (SEE: Keynote of inflation) 
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been less than 80,000. . . . But right 
here at home [in highway accidents last 
year] we kill and permanently injure 
1,035,000 and there is no outcry by the 
sabotage press, no misstatement by the 
columnists or the Congressional dema- 
gogues. And I wonder why? I wonder 
why?” 

The next day he had a reaction if 
not an answer. Howled House Republi- 
cans: “The bottom of the political barrel” 
... “digraceful” ... “callous.” 

Undaunted Harry Truman sat before 
the microphones and TV cameras that 
night to address the nation. His theme 
was inflation, and he appealed for wage, 
price and rent controls to curb it. Read- 
ing letters from Mrs. David Green, a 
Brooklyn housewife and teacher, and re- 
tired manufacturer J. A. Pels, the Presi- 
dent urged consumers to make their 
voices heard. 

War or Peace. Controls would be 
needed, he said, “even if the fighting in 
Korea stopped tomorrow. .. . The price 
rises we have had so far are only curtain 
raisers to what will come along if the 
Congress fails to pass a strong price 
control law.” 

The President gleefully pounced on 
his favorite whipping boy, the National 
Association of Manufacturers: “Here 
they are again giving us the same old 
song and dance: Take off price contro!s 
and everything will be just dandy.” The 
President also took a roundhouse swing 
at “lobbyists claiming to represent cattle 
growers” and confidently assured his 
countrymen that meat controls were work- 
able. 

But, judging from Congressional 
mail, Truman made few converts to the 
gospel that edicts can control prices. Sen- 
ator Ives of New York received only 19 
Truman-inspired letters, compared to 
67,000 on the MacArthur dismissal. 


Taxes round the bend 


The House this week debated $7.2 
billion worth of bad news for U.S. tax- 
payers: a 12% boost on individual in- 
comes (the average married American 
who earns $4,300 and pays $299 would 
pay $337); a $2 billion hike in business 
income taxes; new excise taxes (hardest 
hit: cigarettes, liquor, gasoline) ; a 20% 
withholding tax on dividends and interest 
paid by corporations. 


MacArthur hearings 
erind to a halt 


After almost seven weeks and 2 
million words, Senators investigating the 
ouster of General of the Army Douglas 
MacArthur decided to call a halt. 

The Armed Services and Foreign Re- 
lations Committees reached a unanimous 
decision to end the hearings next week 
at the latest, winnowing the remaining 
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Ex-Secretary. Louis Johnson sees an 
Acheson influence. (SEE: MacArthur) 


witnesses down to four: former Ambassa- 
dor to China Patrick J. Hurley; and Air 
Force Maj. Gen. Emmett O’Donnell, 
Maj. Gen. David C. Barr and Vice Adm. 
Oscar Badger, who have all held Far 
Eastern commands. 

Committee members joined in pre- 
dicting final agreement only on the Presi- 
dent’s right to fire MacArthur but de- 
ploring the way in which it was done. 
From that point, said Republican Styles 
Bridges (N.H.), “we will go our separate 
ways” on foreign policy issues raised by 
the hearing. 

Last week’s two main witnesses did 
little to bolster anti-Truman critics. For- 
mer Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
clarified responsibility for several de- 
cisions: 

Formosa—Prior to Korea, Johnson 
testified, the State Department tried to 
avoid positive support of Chiang Kai- 





Pathfinder 
Wedemeyer. A Far East expert urges 
Korean withdrawal. (SEE: MacArthur) 


shek, blocked military aid to Formosa for 
fear this would harm us in other Oriental 
eyes. After the Red attack, the diplomats 
accepted the military view that we 
couldn’t afford to have Formosa in un- 
friendly hands. 

Korea — Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson was the first to urge U.S. inter- 
vention in Korea, using planes and ships. 
The military were neither for nor against, 
merely stressing the difficulties ahead. 
When the President decided to intervene, 
Johnson personally urged that MacArthur 
run the operation. Soon after, the general 
reported that planes and ships were not 
enough. Within 24 hours he was given 
the right to land troops. 

Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, for- 
mer Army commander in China, revealed 
that MacArthur in 1945 denied him 
troops to keep the Russians out of Man- 
churia, believing they would be needed 
for occupation of a hostile Japan. 

Parallel Peace? Earlier, Acheson 
himself reviewed events in the Far East, 
went on to defend a policy of settling the 
Korean War along the 38th Parallel, 
which he said would not be backing 
down. Rather, the Secretary maintained, 
it would be in keeping with the U.N. aim 
to repel aggression and restore peace. 

In his 38 hours of testimony, Ach- 
eson also said the U.S. would carry its 
opposition to seating Red China in the 
U.N. to the International Court of Jus- 
tice if necessary. The U.S., he said, was 
“making good use of time” in the strug- 
gle to outstay the Soviet Union and avoid 
a third world war. 

ee 

As Senators moved to a conclusion 
on the main MacArthur hearing, another 
loomed: a possible full-dress probe of the 
so-called “China lobby’s” influence on 
U.S. policy toward Chiang Kai-shek. 
Senator Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.) raised 
the issue, was promptly echoed by Ad- 
ministration Democrats. Secretary Ach- 
eson announced the President would be 
glad to open all Government files on the 
subject. Senator Bridges hoped the in- 
quiry would go into other lobbying 
groups favoring foreign governments, in- 
cluding that which supported Red 
China’s Mao Tse-tung. 


Good advice 
or trial balloon? 


Many Americans might disagree 
with General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s plans for an expanded “war to 
end war” in Korea. But few last week 
could disagree with his appeal for cour- 
age, for moral revival, for a return to 
first principles. Such statements had 
been scarce in recent years, and last 
week as he made a whirlwind tour of 
Texas, Lone Star Staters found them 
good to hear. 

Speaking in Austin to a joint ses- 
sion of the Texas Legislature in his ma- 
jor speech of the four-day tour, Mac- 
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Arthur rejected all counsels of fear: 

“This great nation of ours was never 
more powerful—never more prepared to 
extend a dynamic and courageous leader- 
ship to guide the world through the 
morass of artificially created timidity, 
complexity and indecision—it never had 
less reason for fear. It was never more 
able to meet the exacting tests of leader- 
ship in peace or in war, spiritually, phy- 
sically or materially. As it is yet un- 
conquered, so it is unconquerable. Its 
history still lies ahead. Our finest hours 
are yet to come.” 

Such sentiments, combined with at- 
tacks on “the drift away from the truth” 
and “the drift away from those high 
principles and moral standards from 
which were evolved the American tradi- 
tion,” led many observers to wonder if the 
Texas tour were not a tryout for a 1952 
Presidential candidacy. From the gen- 
eral came only his customary response to 
such speculations: “emphatically no.” 


Bipartisan drive 
for federal economy 


The Senate last week was treated 
to the unusual—and healthy—spectacle 
of a liberal Democrat and a conservative 
Republican burying the hatchet not in 
each other but in the thick fat of the Fed- 
eral budget. , 

Senators Paul H. Douglas (D.-IIl.) 
and Homer Ferguson (R.-Mich.) led the 
fight to slap a 10% personnel cut on ap- 
propriations bills for the Labor Depart- 
ment, the Federal Security Agency and 
the Independent Offices. Further, they 
served notice they would apply the same 
provisions to virtually all departmental 





Pathfinder 
A new outfit? Miss Hennock may don 
a judge’s robes. (SEE: Lady) 


payrolls—a move that could nudge 200,- 
000 pairs of feet from the Federal trough. 
Meanwhile, the House knocked 20% 


off the politics-filled rivers and harbors 
bill. 


For the record 


For the 1948 murder of a 73-year- 
old furniture dealer, six Trenton Negroes 
have been tried three times. Last week a 
jury sentenced two of the “Trenton six” 
to life, acquitted the rest. 


ee Judge T. Alan Goldsborough, 





Wide World 


No. 1 suspect. Police thought Kaye should stop “pushing.” (SEE: Dirtiest) 
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the man who pinned John L. Lewis’s ears 
back in 1948 with a $1.4 million fine on 
his mine workers union, died at 73 in 
Washington. Lawyers would miss him for 
his customary bellow: “Sir, this court is 
often in error, but never in doubt!” 

e @ The thinning ranks of independ- 
ent American newspapers lost a distin- 
guished but long-ailing journal: the St. 
Louis Star-Times, bought out by the Pul- 
itzer Publishing Company, owners of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

e@eltll be “Out of the ODs by 
Christmas” for some 100,000 inactive and 
volunteer reservists, according to Secre- 
tary of Army Frank Pace Jr. No more 
will be sent overseas; those already over 
will be withdrawn as rapidly as prac- 
ticable. 


Lady in distress 


Blonde and bouncy Frieda Hen- 
nock, only woman member of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, re- 
ceived two nominations last week: from 
the Custom Tailors Guild of America as 
one of America’s ten best-tailored women: 
and from Harry S. Truman as a Federal 
judge in the Southern New York district. 
That Miss Hennock would actually add a 
judicial gown to her wardrobe became 
somewhat less likely when the New York 
City bar association called her “totally 
unqualified.” 

Nominees with far better chances of 
Senate confirmation: New York Police 
Commissioner Thomas F. Murphy and 
lawyer Edward J. Dimock for Federal 
judgeships; Judge Harold R. Medina for . 
elevation to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 


Drug-peddling, 
the dirtiest crime 


For once, at least, New York’s ju- 
nior high school students had a composi- 
tion topic assigned them which cut 
through the tough rind of boredom: 
“What I Know About Narcotics.” 

Their harrowing first-hand essays— 
prescribed’ as part of a $50,000 state-wide 
investigation of dope-peddling—ham- 
mered home the uncomfortable truth: 
that all too many of the nation’s kids 
know too much about narcotics. The total 
number of addicts in the U.S. is not large 
—about 60,000. But two facts alarm off- 
cials: the roster has grown by 10,000 in 
only two years; and the proportion of 
addicts under 21 has jumped from 3% in 
1946 to 18% today. 

In New York City alone, police be- 
lieve, at least 6,000 of secondary school 
age children have become addicts, while 
arrests of teen-agers are running at 27 
times the 1946 rate. 

Lost Generation? It takes a lot to 
shock a New Yorker about New York. 
But the story back of these bald statis- 
tics, told in recorded interviews by the 
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Campaign in Congress. Senator Mc- 
Carthy uses 60,000 words to attack... 


children themselves, had plenty of Goth- 
amites in a mood for murder. They 
learned that boys and girls were smoking 
“reefers,” “snorting” heroin, and “going 
on the needle” within the schools them- 
selves—“in the lunchroom or down in the 
boiler room or up on the roof.” Others 
were trailing their favorite bebop bands 
to sleazy joints and mixing drugs with 
downbeats. Still others indulged in all- 
night sex-and-narcotics binges in “joy 
palace” apartments. 

For beginners, the children testified, 
the price is often cheap—at first. Initial 
doses of heroin are sometimes given free 
by peddlers; marijuana cigarettes can be 
had for 75¢ apiece. “Naturally,” ex- 
plained one boy bookie, “if they con- 
tinued the habit, the price would go up 
to $3, $3.50.” Addicts (it takes less than a 
month to clinch the heroin habit) soon 
find daily bills running up to $15. 

Solution. For such youthful victims 
of a conspiracy managed by adults, 
neither pious horror nor easy pity will 
suffice. As New York’s Attorney General 
Nathaniel Goldstein has stated: “The 
public is apathetic. If the public gets all 
the ugly facts, the public will get mad. 
Then we will get action—that is the chain 
reaction of law enforcement.” 

Last week the chain reaction started 
popping. In New York police raided 
dope-peddlers in three boroughs, arrested 
21. Among them: 39-year-old dancer 
Ralph Kaye, described as Broadway’s No. 
1 “pusher.” In Washington, the House 
Ways and Means Committee voted mini- 
mum penalties of two, five, and ten years 
imprisonment for all narcotics vendors. 
And in Lisbon, Portugal, police of 36 
countries* met to synchronize their war 
against the smuggling of drugs by air. 

*No U.S. representative attended. FBI chief 
J. Edgar Hoover boycotted the conference after 


it refused to help trace four Czechs on grounds 
the men were refugees, not criminals. 
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Secretary Marshall, 
new McCarthy target 


For the past six months Wiscon- 
sin’s Senator Joseph R. McCarthy (R.) 
has bided his time, an enigma to Demo- 
crats fearing a renewal of his anti-Com- 
munist campaign which cost them votes 
last November, an unpredictable col- 
league to Republicans wondering what 
or whom he might lash out at next. 

Last week McCarthy gave the an- 
swer. To his surprise, he confessed in a 
60,000-word Senate speech, he had found 
that the record of Secretary of Defense 
George C. Marshall has never been “sub- 
jected to the searching light of any his- 
torian.” From documents which over- 
flowed his Senate desk, historian Mc- 
Carthy drew charges which he said added 
up to “a conspiracy so immense and an 
infamy so black as to dwarf any previous 
such venture in the history of man.” 

World-wide web? Marshall, Mc- 
Carthy said, favored the cross-Channel 
invasion of Europe from England urged 
by Stalin instead of the Balkan attack 
proposed by Churchill; halted military 
aid to anti-Communists in China and 
“was instrumental” in opening the Kal- 
gan mountain pass to let Russia send 
supplies to the Chinese Reds; gave Man- 
churia to Russia to get Soviet interven- 
tion against Japan; failed to secure an 
Allied corridor to Berlin; “earned the 
warm approval of Stalin,” and with Sec- 


retary of State Dean Acheson belongs to 
“the world-wide web which 
spun in Moscow.” 

From George Catlett Marshall, just 
back from a hasty trip to the Korean 


has been 
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. . » General Marshall as a member of a 
“world-wide web.” (SEE: McCarthy) 





battlefront (which he denied had any- 
thing to do with rumored peace negotia- 
tions), came only a tired and dignified 
silence. But from Marshall’s Defense De- 
partment, even as McCarthy was speak- 
ing in the Senate, came a prompt press 
release containing favorable quotations 
on the general from the same men (Rob- 
ert Sherwood, Sumner Welles, Churchill, 
Adm. William Leahy, and others) Mce- 
Carthy cited to support his charges. Ob- 
viously the aides of McCarthy’s newest 
target had no intention of letting the 
issue go by default. 


Tennessee feud: 


lawless Polk County 


In Southeastern Tennessee, two 
highly regarded pastimes are feuding and 
politicking. But by this week a deadly 
combination of the two had reduced tiny, 
mountainous Polk County to a state of 
near-anarchy. Since January the county 
has had no functioning government. Sal- 
aries of school teachers and other county 
employes have been unpaid. Roads are 
unrepaired. Violence goes unchecked. 

It began in 1948 when a bipartisan 
Good Government League swept the long- 
entrenched Democratic political machine 
out of office. Three voters were mur- 
dered during the stormy election. 

The GGL proved honest and eff- 
cient in office, was re-elected last Novem- 
ber by a comfortable majority. Shortly 
thereafter Democrats in the state legisla- 
ture charged fraud and awarded the elec- 
tion to the Democratic machine. W. Aug- 
ust Lewis, hardware dealer and member 
of the Election Commission, was named 
Chairman of the County Court. 

Siege. Four times Lewis tried to 
hold meetings of the County Court, each 
time found the courthouse defended by 
armed members of the GGL. There were 
no meetings. 

One balmy night last month, Lewis 
put his car in the garage, turned to cross 
his lawn and was murdered by three 
shotgun: blasts. GGL Sheriff John Ed- 
wards, who lives only 100 yards away, 
took his time. He ambled over some two 
and a half hours later, made no arrests. 

After that the lines were drawn; 
Polk County became an armed camp. 
The Democrats brought suit to oust Ed- 
wards. 

Completely fed up, the citizens of 
Polk talk of dismembering the county, 
dividing it among its four neighbors. 
Harried Governor Gordon Browning lacks 
the constitutional power to intervene. The 
only solution, says he, is a new election. 
But with one member of the Election 
Commission dead, the other murdered, 
and no legislative action on Browning’s 
nominations to succeed them, there is no 
agency to authorize such a move. 

Last fortnight 56 Polk County high 
school graduates were presented with 
worthless diplomas. There was no school 
board official to sign them. 
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The future of the Voice 


Its boss tells what it has done and hopes to do 


A little more than a month ago 
Congress cut a supplemental appropria- 
tion for new facilities for the Voice of 
America from $97.5 million to $9.5 mil- 
lion. 

Senator William Benton, who di- 
rected VOA when he was Assistant Sec- 
retary of State (1945-47), called the 
Voice’s attitude towards Russian propa- 
ganda “disappointingly defensive.” Sen- 
ator Theodore F. Green (D.-R.I.) wanted 
“an aggressive presentation of democ- 
racy.” Senator Karl E. Mundt (R.-S.D.) 
asked for a 12-man commission to study 
its operations. 

Representative John J. Rooney (D.- 
N.Y.), chairman of a House subcommit- 


Question: What is the purpose of the 
VOA and other overseas information serv- 
ices? 

Barrett: To build up a spirit of determi- 
nation and unity among free nations; to 
expose Communist lies about us; to ex- 
pose the vicious, reactionary nature of 
Communist imperialism; to help develop 
in satellite nations every possible obstacle 
to Communist aggression. 

Question: Do you think you have achieved 
these goals? 

Barrett: Up to a point, yes. We are en- 
joying greater success every day. Over- 
seas mail received by the Voice has dou- 
bled in the last year and now averages 
34,000 a month. Soviet press attacks on 
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Soviet cartoon. The Voice of America must answer Communist attacks on freedom 
of the press (upper left), opinion (bottom left), person (upper right), and assembly 


(lower right). (SEE: The future) 


tee which charged “mismanagement and 
poor planning” in the VOA, was con- 
cerned about delays in letting contracts 
for facilities authorized a year ago. Rep- 
resentative Daniel J. Flood (D.-Pa.) 
hoped “our negotiators do a lot better for 
the U.S.” in securing other nations’ agree- 
ment on locating VOA transmitters. And 
Representative Cliff Clevenger (R.-Ohio), 
pointing to Iran’s nationalization of oil, 
feared that on some explosive political 
subjects VOA might be putting out “too 
much provocative propaganda.” 
Congress will soon re-study the 
Voice’s program and personnel when it 
considers a request for $115 million to 
cover next year’s “Campaign of Truth.” 
In Congress and out, Americans have 
had little knowledge of the Voice’s out- 
put. To give its readers a fuller. idea, 
PATHFINDER last week questioned Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Edward W. Bar- 
rett, who is in charge of VOA and other 
propaganda media. His answers: 
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the Voice have more than tripled ir the 
last year. In a little more than a year 
we have grown from a $34 million-a-year 
operation to a $100 million-a-year one. 
Now our expansion is about ended and 
we can polish up our operations. 
Question: Will you cite some proofs of 
your success? 

Barrett: Certainly. Twenty years ago the 
U.S. was “Uncle Shylock” to most Euro- 
peans. Today, they may not like us, but 
they know we want to help them. 

Every intelligence report we receive 
shows growing opposition in the satel- 
lite nations to the Kremlin. The op- 
position now seems to run from 65% to 
90% of the satellite population. 

The fact that 54 of the United Na- 
tions have acted in support of what we 
were telling the world has made Korea 
a case study of what happens to a Krem- 
lin stooge. 

Question: Last April the U.S. Advisory 


Commission on Information, headed by 


Erwin D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, said that “a great deal 
more can be done, must be done, before 
the United States will be adequately wag- 
ing the war of ideas.” What are some of 
the inadequacies the commission found? 
Barrett: Our physical equipment is in- 
sufficient to blast the truth through to 
all parts of the Iron Curtain area. We 
need more help from other nations in this 
war of ideas. Britain, along with us, has- 
been carrying the burden. The Italians, 
Greeks, Spaniards and Yugoslavs have 
increased their activities a bit. But most 
of the others are just getting under way. 

We'll never reach perfection in se- 
lecting the most telling facts and argu- 
ments for driving home our case. That’s 
why we test our material on cross-section 
groups of foreign nationals. And, finally, 
we need additional highly trained man- 
power at home or abroad. Screening and 
training take time. 

Question: What has the Voice done to ex- 
plain why America is so rich? 

Barrett: We don’t talk of riches as such; 
that just breeds envy. We do, however, 
seize every opportunity to demonstrate 
that our power and well-being result from 
a free competitive system. We emphasize 
that maximum productivity can be ach- 
ieved only in a free society, not in a slave 
state. 

Question: How quickly and effectively 
can we answer a Russian line of attack? 
Barrett: Two days after General Eisen- 
hower’s appointment as Supreme Com- 
mander of the North Atlantic Forces, the 
Communists began a series of savage at- 
tacks. Immediately, we broadcast the true 
facts on his mission, sketches of his life 
and career; we broadcast in Russian and. 
other languages Stalin’s own words de- 
scribing Eisenhower as one of the great- 
est of men and the fact that Stalin had 
decorated him with two of the Soviet 
Union’s highest awards. 

Then we put out a movie, General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, illustrating his 
humanitarian qualities. To give you an 
idea of speed, the movie was being shown 
in Rome when Eisenhower first arrived 
on his preliminary tour. It was shown in 
20 other countries, in England 90 prints 
simultaneously. 

Question: What has been done to drama- 
tize the Red Cross, the Community Chests 
and other American institutions? 
Barrett: We have explained the Red 
Cross, blood banks, the Cancer Fund, 
Community Chests and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
Question: Has the VOA discussed na- 
tional holidays, anniversaries and cus- 
toms and why we celebrate them? 
Barrett: Every year the education pro- 
gram has utilized holidays to explain the 
American system. This Fourth of July 
will be pegged to the theme of the “con- 
tinuing American revolution.” 

Question: Have you ever used a story, 
such as the MacArthur ouster story, to 
explain the workings of the American 
Governmental processes? 

Barrett: Yes. We used the Kefauver 
crime investigation to show how Con- 
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gressional inquiries are a source of 
remedial laws. 

During the MacArthur “debate,” we 
reviewed the basic arguments on both 
sides as an example of free discussion 
of high Government policy in a demo- 
cratic society. Such hearings would be 
inconceivable in a totalitarian state. 
Question: A program which might be in- 
teresting in one part of France or Italy 
would be dull in another. How have you 
been able to localize your programs? 
Barrett: Our programs contain mainly 
material that will interest all people in 
a country to which they are beamed. The 
rest is of interest to a specific area. 

An example: Of our programs broad- 
cast to Italy, 30 minutes each day is re- 
layed over the local medium-wave net- 
work. They cover news, commentaries, 
editorial opinions and a feature. One 
day’s feature might be aimed at rice 
farmers in Northern Italy; the next day 
might hit farm-hand problems, a subject 
of concern to Southern Italians; and the 
third day might highlight industrial 
items for audiences in Milan or Flerence. 

Besides 39 orthodox languages we 
broadcast in such splinter languages as 
Amoy, Swatow, Mandarin, Cantonese, 
Urdu, Hindi, Georgian and Ukrainian. 

Our books and pamphlets interest 
specific groups—coal miners, steel work- 
ers, educators, doctors, and so on. 

All our films are tailored to the 
areas where they will be shown. And 
the most important job of our sub-offices 
is to present our message so that it can 
be understood primarily in their areas. 
Question: In telling the purpose of our 
Point IV program have you drawn par- 
allels between our experiences and those 
which other nations face? 

Barrett: We have used every technique to 
point out that the U.S. received assist- 
ance from abroad during the 19th Cen- 
tury without sacrificing sovereignty or 
being forced into any area of influence. 
The VOA has a weekly program, Story, 
USA, with subjects ranging from “Bridg- 
ing the Mississippi” to “Eli Whitney and 
the Cotton Gin.” We have used our aid 
to the Philippines to show how Point IV 
will work. 

Question: What have you done to foster 
Turkish-American friendship by report- 
ing exploits of Turkish troops in Korea? 
Barrett: The Turkish brigade in Korea 
has been widely publicized by features, 
special interviews, films and stories of in- 
dividual heroism. 

Question: Last summer Bernard Baruch 
suggested that the information program 
be detached from the State Department 
and made a separate agency. Could you 
do a better job under the Baruch plan? 
Barrett: On balance, no. The criticism is 
often made that we are not close enough 
to the policymaking group in the State 
Department. If we are to have a bigger 
part in affecting the policy we're to 
publicize we should be, if anything, 
closer to foreign policy, not farther away. 
Question: Is it true that the Campaign 
of Truth has been “poorly planned and 
administered?” 
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Barrett: The General Manager plan set 
up after the Hoover Commission study 
has worked. In the words of the two 
watchdog committees of private citizens 
set up by the Congress: “The program 
is being efficiently administered” and 
“the job has been well done.” 
Question: How do you think you can 
eliminate future charges of “mismanage- 
ment and poor planning?” 
Barrett: Senators Mundt and Benton 
have bills to set up bipartisan commis- 
sions to examine the whole information 
program from top to bottom. I think 
I can suggest an improvement on the 
idea. I would like to see a permanent 
Congressional committee which would 
serve as a constant watchdog over us and 
adviser to us. 

With either, I’m sure we’d be pulled 


up short if it seemed we mismanaged or 
planned poorly. 


Delayed ban 


The National Security Council last 
week suspended for 90 days application 
of an appropriations amendment by Sen- 
ator James P. Kem (R.-Mo.) banning 
further U.S. aid to nations trading in 
strategic materials with the Communist 
bloc. The council said it couldn’t clamp 
down immediately because it would be 
impossible for the 66 nations involved to 
report on the 1,700 items on the pro- 
scribed list. As GOP Senators protested, 
the council chairman (Harry S. Truman) 
hoped Congress would modify the ban. 





Joint Task Force 3 


The gates of Hell. Hébert thought he had looked into eternity. (SEE: Fear) 


Dark glasses & fear on Eniwetok 


Hébert describes man’s meddling in God’s affairs 


“J was standing at the gates of 
Hell looking into eternity.” 

Such, at least, were the copyrighted 
impressions of Representative F. Edward 
Hébert (D.-La.) in his wire-service ac- 
count last week of the recent A-bomb 
tests at Eniwetok. On the bleak, tree- 
less, scrap-ringed atoll, 9,000 scientists 
and GIs had sweated for weeks in prepa- 
ration for “Shot Day.” Ships and planes 
had imported some 253,000 tons of sup- 
plies and equipment; robot planes had 
been rigged to hover above the blast; 
thousands of mice, pigs, and dogs had 
been assigned ringside seats to test per- 
sonally the effects of radiation; the 
Thing itself had been suspended from a 
multistoried steel tower on the island. 

Now the loudspeaker calmly ticked 


off the final three moments: “. . . two 
seconds ... one second ...H hour!” 
On the distant horizon suddenly flared a 
light brighter than a hundred suns, and 
from its blinding radiance blossomed the 
fantastic fireball. No sound, at first. 
Just a wave of heat. Then, a full minute 
later, the shocking thunderclap of the 
greatest man-made explosion since the 
world’s dawn. 

Pacific Desert. Flying over the site 
late that afternoon, Hébert reported: 
“There was nothing on the island left 
standing except the charred remains of 
a few palm tree stumps. The huge steel 
tower . . . was nowhere to be seen. The 
thousands of tons of steel had been 
vaporized by the terrific heat of the ex- 
plosion. ... As I gazed down on the 
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utter destruction and hopeless desolation 
below, I heard once again in my ears 
what a two-star major general . . . had 
said to me that morning: ‘It looks as 
though we are playing with things which 
belong only to God!’ ” 

This apocalyptic detonation off Eni- 
wetok was only one of several equally 
presumptuous. When the atoms had 
settled, observers were informed that: 

e @ “Remarkable” progress had 
been made in thermonuclear experiments 
essential to construction of the H-bomb. 

e@ @ A-bombs “several” times more 
potent than the Nagasaki type had been 
successfully fired, as well as smaller 
bombs—presumably of a kind suitable 
to atomic artillery. 

ee Lingering radiation—from a 
high air-burst at least—had been proved 
a negligible menace. 

Civil defense experts will have to ap- 
praise the new Eniwetok data (covering 
tests against 27 different types of struc- 
ture), perhaps rewrite their pamphlets 
on what-to-do-when. With bombs so much 
upgraded in destructive power, their re- 
visions may not make cheerful reading. 
Prophetic code name for their island 
tests: Operation Greenhouse. 


Eternal Senator 


For six colorful terms Kenneth 
McKellar has represented Tennessee in 
the United States Senate. A _ violent- 
tempered bachelor, he has had one main 
goal as chairman of the powerful Appro- 
priations Committee: a reasonably bal- 
anced Federal budget with a good share 
for Tennessee. Now Kenneth McKellar, 
82, is trying for a prize only one other 
man (Wyoming’s Francis E. Warren) in 
U.S. history has won: a seventh term in 
the Senate. His opponent next year will 
be Representative Albert Gore, 43, a vet- 
eran of seven House terms. 


People’s affairs 


Americans have noted with 
dismay: (1) a gradual shrinkage in 
the purchasing power of the dollar; 
(2) a steady rise in the cost of liv- 
ing. The dollar, valued at 100¢ in 
the base period 1935-1939, is now 
worth only 54¢. But prices, as 
shown, have shot up almost 85%: 


Value 
95.1¢ 
71.8¢ 
54.2¢ 


Year Price Index 
1941 105.2 
1946 139.3 
1951 184.6 


Since July 1 the Government 


has taken in $42,320,273,382 


Since July 1 the Government 
has spent $40,636,208,528 
The Government owes.... 


voce ee « $254,595,769,242 
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_ ALONG THE AMERICAN WAY 


by Wheeler McMillen 


| Column by Thomas Jefferson 





It was George III, not Harry Tru- 
man or Mike DiSalle, whom Thomas 
Jefferson had in mind when he wrote: 

“He has erected a multitude of 
New Offices, and sent hither swarms 
of Officers to harass our people, and 
eat out their substance.” 

The 175th anniversary of the Dec- 
laration of Independence comes this 
Fourth of July. Here, from the vivid 
pen of its author, are other sentences 
that illuminate the American way in 
1951 as they did in Jefferson’s day. 
(All the following paragraphs are by 
Thomas Jefferson.) 


A little rebellion now and then 
. is a medicine necessary for the 
sound health of government. 


If we can prevent the Government 
from wasting the labors of the people, 
under the pretense of taking care of 
them, they must become happy. 


What a cruel reflection that a rich 
country cannot long be a free one. 


We should look forward to a time, 
and that not a distant one, when a cor- 
ruption .. . will have seized the heads 
of government, and be spread by them 
through the body of the people; when 
they will purchase the voices of the 
people and make them pay the price. 


Wretched, indeed, is the nation 
in whose affairs foreign powers are 
ever permitted to intermeddle. 


We are able to preserve our self- 
government if we will but think so. ... 


Pathfinder 
Jefferson Memorial statue. His words on government are worth reading today. 


An honest man can feel no pleas- 
ure in the exercise of power over his 
fellow citizens. 


What country can preserve its lib- 
erties if its rulers are not warned from 
time to time that the people preserve 
the spirit of resistance? 


The policy of the American Gov- 
ernment is to leave their citizens free, 
neither restraining nor aiding them in 
their pursuits. 


Taxation follows public debt, and 
in its train wretchedness and oppres- 
sion. 


We must make our election be- 
tween economy and liberty, or profu- 
sion and servitude. 


Whenever the people are well-in- 
formed they can be trusted with their 
own government. 


I have sworn upon the altar of 
God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of man- 


kind. 


I would rather be exposed to the 
inconveniences attending too much lib- 
erty than to those attending too small 
a degree of it. 


The flames kindled on the Fourth 
of July, 1776, have spread over too 
much of the globe to be extinguished 


by the feeble engines of despotism; on 
the contrary, they will consume these 
engines and all who work them. 
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WORLD 


Korea: after one year 


Success is measured not in what we did 


but in what communism failed to do 


On Saturday, June 24, 1950, at In- 
diantown Gap, Pa., the Army’s Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Administration, Lt. 
Gen. Matthew Bunker Ridgway, reviewed 
a National Guard unit. He already had 
been advised that trouble was popping 
in Korea. Driving back to Washington, 
Ridgway and his wife Penny stopped for 
the night at Carlisle Barracks. 

At 3 a.m. his aide telephoned. “Sorry 
to bother you, General,” he said, “but 
that trouble I told you about—it looks 
like the real thing. We’re having another 
telecon conversation with General Mac- 
Arthur tomorrow morning at 9.” 
“Thanks,” said Ridgway, “I'll be there.” 

Sunday Headlines. The next 
morning Americans read in their Sun- 
day papers that Russian-trained North 
Korean troops had invaded South Korea. 
In Missouri, President Truman cautioned 
reporters: “Don’t make it alarmist. It 
could be dangerous, but I hope it isn’t.” 

In Washington 48 hours later, the 
President ordered U.S. air and naval 


forces under MacArthur to give “cover 
and support” to South Korean troops. 
Five days later, after the United Nations 
Security Council voted military action 
against the North Koreans, he sent U.S. 
troops to Korea. 

For most people the big question 
was: “Is this the beginning of World 
War III?” Almost a year after the Com- 
munist aggression began, the fighting 
still had not erupted into World War III. 
But it had cost the U.S. more than 70,000 
casualties. What had we accomplished? 

Unmasked Conspiracy. “Never,” 
said Ridgway, “have these Communist 
conspirators given the world a clearer 
view of the values which they place on 
human life . . . of the fate that would 
befall us and other free peoples if they 
are successful in their purposes. With 
them there is no compromise and for us 
there is no choice.” 

When Ridgway took over the Eighth 
Army after Lt. Gen. Walton Walker’s 
death in a jeep crash last December, U.S. 





fighting morale had reached a new low. 
Ridgway arrived the day after what glum 
Gls called Black Christmas. 

He quickly assured jittery President 
Syngman Rhee of the Republic of Korea 
that he was not there to direct the evacu- 
ation of Korea. Said Ridgway: “I aim to 
stay.” Later as he warmed up to his task 
he said: “The job is to kill Chinese. Real 
estate is here incidental.” 

Inspection Trip. Dressed in his 
paratrooper outfit complete with hand 
grenades, he set out to cover as much 
incidental real estate as he could. 

The 56-year-old general was always 
on the go—by plane, by jeep or on foot. 
(Once an aide tagged along with the gen- 
eral on the 214-mile walk from the Penta- 
gon to his home at Fort Myer. When the 
ordeal was over the aide panted: “He 
walks like a madman.”) 

A “madman” was just what the dis- 
couraged U.N. forces needed that bleak 
winter. Ridgway’s aggressiveness was 
caught by his troops. One colonel said: 
“In attack, our men scream like Co- 
manches, give forth with rebel yells and 
shout much that is unprintable. On de- 
fense, it’s much the same story—grim 
bedlam and whooping it up for the team.” 

Ridgway planned his battles on the 
basis of mechanized forces against masses 
of troops. When the enemy attacked in 
large numbers he pulled back his infan- 
try, leaving the slaughter to air and artil- 
lery. He always had a fast-moving re- 
serve unit ready to plug a menacing gap. 
When the enemy withdrew, Ridgway sent 
out armored task forces to keep him off 


Highlights of the war in Korea 


June 25, 1950—North Korean troops 
invade South Korea. U.N. Security 
Council issues cease-fire order, demands 
invaders pull back to 38th Parallel. 
June 27—When North Koreans ignore 
this demand, President Truman orders 
U.S. air and naval forces to give South 
Koreans “cover and support” and Sev- 
enth Fleet to protect Formosa. 

June 30—Truman orders United States 


Acme 


South Koreans greet advancing Yanks 


ground forces to South Korea. 

Aug. 10—Allies fight to hold 140-mile 
perimeter around Pusan. 

Sept. 15—U.S. X Corps makes am- 


phibious landings at Inchon, west of 
Seoul. 
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Sept. 16—U.S. Eighth Army starts to 
blast its way out of sector above Pusan. 
Sept. 26—Allies capture Seoul and 
X Corps and Eighth Army link up. 
Oct. 14—With disorganized enemy in 
flight, Truman and MacArthur confer 
at Wake Island on the “final phase of 
U.N. action.” 

Oct. 27—U.N. forces near Manchurian 
border, encounter Chinese Red units. 
Nov. 21—First U.S. forces reach Man- 
churian border. 

Nov. 26—Chinese launch giant offen- 
sive across Yalu River with 200,000 


Acme 


The cold, weary trek back in November 


men. U.N. forces withdraw. 
Nov. 28—MacArthur says he faces “an 
entirely new war.” 


Dec. 15—Chinese offensive stalls along 
38th Parallel. 

Dec. 23—The Eighth Army’s Com- 
mander, Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker 
dies in jeep accident; Lt. Gen. Matthew 
B. Ridgway replaces him. 

Dec. 31—Chinese Reds 

drive below 38th Parallel. 
Feb. 20, 1951—After stopping this at- 
tack, U.N. launches “Operation Killer.” 


launch new 


Wide World 
The wages of aggression: enemy dead 


March 14—Seoul is re-occupied by 
U.N. in fourth time this city has 
changed hands. 

April 22 to May 23—Reds put on 
two-round offensive which cost them 
heavily. 
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balance. The tactics paid off in stagger- 
ing enemy casualties. The total so far: 
1,133,140. 

According to other generals, how- 
ever, the most important thing Ridgway 
brought to Korea was the know-how for 
supplying troops by air. Most command- 
ers would shudder at the problems in- 
volved in parachuting a six-ton truck or a 
105 mm. howitzer from a plane. 

It was no problem for Ridgway: As 
head of one of the Army’s first airborne 
divisions (82nd) he was a paratroop 
pioneer; later during World War II he 
commanded the Army’s first Airborne 
Corps (XVIII) in the European theater. 

When he first arrived in Korea, 
Ridgway found that the light-traveling 
Chinese could outmaneuver the road- 
bound Eighth Army by keeping to the 
hills. Ridgway sent his own troops into 
the hills and supplied them by air. In 
one record day, C-119 Flying Boxcars 
parachuted 246 tons of equipment to 
mountain-fighting Gls. 

In April, when he moved from Korea 
to Tokyo’s Dai Ichi building as Mac- 
Arthur’s successor, Ridgway was able to 
turn over to Lt. Gen. James Van Fleet 
a high-spirited army that could go any- 
where. 

The Lessons. From a strictly mili- 
tary point of view Korea has been a valu- 
able school. One officer explained: “The 
Army didn’t want a war to test its new 
equipment. But now that we’ve got one 
on our hands, it’s been a big help.” A 
few things learned from Korea: 

e @ The U.S. M-46 medium tank, the 
General Patton, is better than the Rus- 
sian T-34. Pattons knocked out T-34s at 
an 18-to-1 ratio. 

e @ The 3.5 bazooka can do every- 
thing expected of it, including knocking 
out T-34s. 

e @ The helicopter came of military 
age over rugged Korea. “In Korea,” said 
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General Van Fleet. A gift from Ridg- 
way: a high-spirited army. (SEE: Korea) 
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Balance sheet of the Korean war 
DEBITS: 


CREDITS: 


Broad program of U.S. re- 
an armament. In one year, the 

Army climbed from 7 to 18 
divisions, the Navy from 576 to 961 
ships, the Air Force from 48 to 87 
groups. Total armed strength up from 
1.4 million to 3.4 million. 

Combat test of U.S. troops. 

We gained a cadre of experi- 

enced officers and men to 
train others. The Army got a chance 
to improve command, tactics, weapons. 
Defense Secretary Marshall, home last 
week from Japan and Korea, called 
the Eighth Army “probably the most 
ably trained Army we ever had.” 


Defense production organ- 
wo ized. Plants which were idle 
a year ago now employ thou- 
sands to turn out military equipment. 
Industry can expand production of 
war material if situation worsens. 
Prevention of the fall of 
Southeast Asia. Red China’s 
losses in Korea make it un- 
likely that it will move against other 
nations in the Far East. 
A shot in the arm for the 
U.N. It ‘proved it could serve 
the cause of peace when not 
laboring under the handicap of the 
Russian veto. It adopted the U.S. Plan 
for concerted action against aggres- 
sors in the vetoless General Assembly, 
got some aid from 25 member nations 
for the fight in Korea. 





an officer, “one ‘copter is worth 20 jeeps.” 

@ @ You need more than bombs to 
win a war. It still takes ground troops, 
adequately equipped and skilfully de- 
ployed. 

Last week—the 5lst of the war in 
Korea—the U.N. forces overran the Com- 
munists’ Iron Triangle in Central Korea. 
This was the build-up area from which 
the Reds launched two ill-fated spring 
offensives. Nevertheless, as the conflict 
entered the last week of its first year with 
the enemy back-pedaling, the final issue 
was as much in doubt as it was when the 
North Koreans stormed across the 38th 
Parallel on June 25, 1950. 

Truce rumors were current last week, 
and a cease-fire order might come as sud- 
denly and with as little advance notice 
as the Red attack a year ago. Except for 
Chinese intervention last fall, the U.N. 
decision to meet force with force in Ko- 
rea would have paid off with the whole 
nation freed from Communist control. 
But if an armistice came this week, 
ruined Korea would be as divided as it 
was a year ago, with the Communists in 
control north of the 38th Parallel and the 
U.N. in command to the south. 

The natural question then would be: 
Was our gallant fight really worth the 


Appalling American casual- 
a ties, fourth highest in our 
history. Latest tally: 11,767 
dead (including 10,432 killed in ac- 
tion), 48,133 wounded, 11,752 missing. 
Staggering cost. Actual fig- 
|“ ures are not available, but 
Senator Homer E. Capehart 
(R.-Ind.) estimates it costs “$4 bil- 
lion or more a month for materials 


alone.” 
“ to the highest peaks in our 

history. Inflation has spread 
throughout the non-Communist world, 
threatens the economy of nations allied 
with us. 

Temporarily strained rela- 
nw tions with Britain and France. 

For a time they wanted us 
to stay out of Asia and save our 
strength for the defense of Europe. 
At home it touched off the controversy 
over our whole policy in the Far East, 
resulted in controversial firing of Mac- 
Arthur. 

Destruction of Korea. Some 

3 million Korean civilians 

have been killed, 10 million 
are homeless. J. Donald Kingsley, 
Agent General of the U.N. Korean 
Reconstruction Agency, said: “I doubt 
that ever in the history of the world, 
since perhaps the sacking of Carthage, 
has there been such complete destruc- 
tion as has occurred in Korea.” 


Inflation. Prices have climbed 


terrible price we had to pay? 

Soviet Secrets. Yes, some say, we 
slowed Russia’s timetable for world con- 
quest. The fact is no one outside the 
Kremlin knows what Russia’s timetable 
is. We didn’t know what action Russia 
would take when we committed troops to 
Korea; we don’t know what moves the 
Kremlin will make in the future. 

We saved face in the Orient by our 
fight in Korea, says another theory. The 
fact is that the whole Orient is lost—in 
the sense that the nations of the Far 
East have made plain they reserve the 
right to manage or mismanage their own 
affairs. . 

But in the political war against the 
Reds, Korea’s profit-and-loss column (see 
Balance sheet) comes out in the black. 
A long-range look at the ledger shows 
that the men and materials spent to meet 
the enemy in Korea probably brought 
the U.S. its most important gain to date 
over the Communists. 

A year ago the Communists set out 
to grab another country. When the U.N. 
intervened to save it, more Communists 
came down to push the U.S. and its allies 
into the sea. Thanks to a four-star para- 
trooper and the guts of his men, they 
have failed—so far—on both counts. 
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De Gaulle wins—not quite enough 


His party is biggest, but coalition is stronger 


The first citizen of the little vil- 
lage of Colombey-les-deux-Eglises in 
Eastern France, Gen. Charles André 
Joseph Marie de Gaulle, arose early Sun- 
day morning to vote in the first French 
national elections since 1946. At stake 
were 625 seats in the National Assembly 
(principal branch of Parliament) and 
control of the government. 

For months the tall (6 foot, 4 inch) 
hero of France’s Liberation had stumped 
the country for his Rally of the French 
People (RPF), in its first nation-wide 
test at the polls. RPF was formed in 1947 
and its only voice in the Assembly came 
from members who had bolted other par- 
ties. 

Arms outstretched from scores of 
platforms, De Gaulle, who was not a can- 
didate himself, cried out: “I am the soul 
of France. Follow me and be saved.” This 
week as the votes were being counted 
the party headed by the “soul of France” 
emerged as France’s biggest, but it failed 
in its bid to win control. 

Advance Planning. De Gaulle’s 
program for saving France called for 
revising the constitution to give the Presi- 
dent (whose job De Gaulle wants) 
broader powers: the right to veto legisla- 
tion, to pick his own Cabinet (the Pre- 
mier now does that), to make treaties, to 
dissolve the Assembly if it won’t play 
ball. 

He also wants a big army (up to 40 
combat divisions) and a revamping of the 
labor union setup to cut down Commu- 
nist influence among the workers. 

Of the approximately 20 million 
voters who went to the polls in France 
and its African colonies, those who did 
not elect to be saved by DeGaulle had 
their choice of three other major groups: 

1. The Communists. In 1946 when 
they boasted a million members, they 
polled the most votes (28.5%) and won 
183 seats in the Assembly.- 

2. The “Third Force.” This is a 
coalition of the middle-of-the-road Social- 
ists, the Radical Socialists, who are, in 





Wide World 


A tall vote for the RPF. “Follow me 
and be saved.” (SEE: De Gaulle) 


fact, conservatives; and the Popular Re- 
publican Movement (MRP). The parties 
often differ sharply on economic issues, 
but fear of the Communists and the Gaul- 
lists has kept them together. The coali- 
tion won control of the government in 
1947 and, with the aid of smaller parties, 
it has weathered Cabinet crisis after Cab- 
inet crisis to stay in power. 

3. The “Fourth Force.” This group, 
headed by former Premier Edouard Dala- 
dier, is a newcomer. It consists of small, 
conservative parties which backed the 


French Election Box Score 


Old Assembly 


Communist bloc 
Third Force 
MRP 
Socialists 
Radical Sccialists ........ 
OS no ne cick 0s S45 we 52 
Gaullist group ...... 
All others 
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New Assembly 


Communist bloc 
Third Force 
MRP 
Socialists 
Radical Socialists ........ 87 
Fourth Force 
Gaullists (RPF) 
Others 


*33 seats of 625 still in doubt 








Third Force in the old Assembly. Unlike 
the Third Force, it is pledged to the re- 
turn of free enterprise and favors the 
elimination of government controls. A 
new winner-take-all election law let the 
Fourth Force compete as a group and left 
it holding a post-election balance of 
power. The old law awarded Assembly 
seats on the basis of the number of votes 
each party polled in a district. The new 
law lets parties in agreement pool their 
votes and split the seats they won. (A 
similar law in Italy paved the way for 
a Communist defeat in that country last 
month. ) 

Barrier for Reds. The new law 
worked to the advantage of the Fourth 
Force and, as expected and planned, hurt 
the Communists (see Box Score.) As in 
1946, the Reds polled the most votes 
(more than 22%) but they lost nearly 
half of their Assembly seats. 

The Gaullists emerged as the first 
party of Parliament, but they had to win 
200 seats to have an outside chance to 
take over control of the government. That 
would have given them a chance to bar- 
gain with the Fourth Force. But as it 
stands, observers say, Edouard Daladier’s 
bloc won’t be interested in an alliance 
with De Gaulle, but will back the Third 
Force, and keep it in power, when the 
new Assembly convenes in July. 


No news 


British Foreign Secretary Herbert 
Morrison last week issued a challenge to 
Moscow’s Pravda, Joseph Stalin’s favor- 
ite newspaper. He promised an exclusive 
interview with Prime Minister Attlee or 
himself if Pravda would print it. Pravda’s 
editors, whose nose for news is restricted 
to Kremlin handouts, neither accepted 
nor acknowledged the offer. 


Nazi cave dwellers 


Workers at Gdynia, Poland, last 
week cleared away the last of the huge 
concrete slabs that blocked the entrance 
of a storage depot which retreating Ger- 
mans had blown up in 1945. Out crawled 
two Nazi soldiers who had been trapped 
underground for six years. 

The shock of daylight was too much 
for one. He died of a heart attack. The 
other, a blinded six-footer with a beard 
that reached his knees and hair that ex- 
tended to his ankles, lived to tell one of 
the war’s strangest tales. 

Six Germans were trapped by the 
blast. Two committed suicide within a 
few months. Two others died of natural 
causes. The two survivors had plenty of 
food, tobacco and wine from the stores 
the Nazis left behind. An undamaged 
vent let in enough air. They drank water 
that trickled through the cracks and 
bathed in wine. They spent the last two 
years in total darkness after their supply 
of candles gave out in 1949. 
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Lisbon debate: 
suns or butter? 


Nearly 600 businessmen from 27 
countries perspired last week through 18 
study groups and eight general sessions 
of the thirteenth conference of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce at Lisbon. 

In the clattering acoustics of the 
Instituto Superior Tecnicos, Portugal’s 
principal engineering school, delegates 
sat in stiff-backed chairs, listened to the 
proceedings through multiple-translation 
microphones. 

The conference keynote: the greatest 
possible rearmament with the least possi- 
ble disruption of business. ICC President 
Philip D. Reed, chairman of the board of 
the General Electric Co., supplied the 
punchline: “Productivity and more pro- 
ductivity should be the eternal and un- 
failing objective of every business man- 
agement everywhere.” 

The incentive came from Paul G. 
Hoffman, former Marshall Plan chief. 
After it had been stressed that the West’s 
capacity to resist Communist aggression 
“is as yet mostly potential,” Hoffman 
said: “In 1945 about 200 million people 
took orders from the Kremlin. Today... 
some 800 million must listen to the voice 
of Moscow.” 

After the opening speeches, the con- 
ference accepted committee indictments 
of such important but highly technical 
matters as discriminatory trade barriers 
and double taxation. 

The Heat’s On. By mid-week both 
the weather and the discussions got 
hotter. The 63-man U.S. delegation, 
largest at the conference, suggested the 
only way to speed production was to cut 
corners, get the materials and do the job. 
European delegates, still not convinced 
that the danger of war was greater than 
the threat of disruption of internal. econo- 
mies, wanted to go a little slower. Re- 
member what happened after World War 
I, they warned, when overproduction 
played hob with business. Unimpressed, 
the U.S. group charged Europe was 
“dragging its feet.” 

Talk of cartels started another de- 
bate. Philip Cortney, president of Coty 
Perfumes of New York, led off. He said 
Americans want to see Europe “banish 
cartels because we want you to be pros- 
perous. We believe we will not have a 
peaceful world until Europe is prosper- 
ous.” 

Free Trade. Holland’s Herman 
van Walsen came up with sharp rebuttal. 
Why don’t you practice what you preach, 
he asked the American. “Why don’t you 
open your frontiers to a free flow of Euro- 
pean products?” Van Walsen supplied 
his own answer: “You don’t want foreign 
competition.” 

The U.S.’s Warren Pierson, Trans 
World Airlines chairman, had the last 
word. The discussion, he said, was “a 
battle of position rather than of maneu- 
ver because we never get anywhere.” 

But at the end of the week most 
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Wide World 


Cinderella. For Her Highness, a birch 
broom and a title role. (SEE: Riches) 


delegates knew where they wanted to go. 
Many of them passed up the closing ses- 
sions, scrambled for scarce plane seats 
and flew off to beaches where the weather 
was cooler, the topics of conversation 
somewhat lighter. 


Riches to rags 


All through the Stockholm winter, 
Sweden’s youngest princess, Christina, 7, 
attended ballet school. Last week at the 
school’s end-of-the-term show, Cinderella, 
Christina danced the title role. 


Prince Talal. After a midnight ride, a 
pledge of obedience. (SEE: Palace) 


Palace intrigue 
in Iraq and Jordan 


Ambitious King Abdullah of Jor- 
dan, descendant of the Prophet Moham- 
med and patriarch of the Hashemite dy- 
nasty, which now reigns over Iraq and 
Jordan, was in trouble last week—family 
trouble. Behind it all was his son (and 
heir to the Jordanian throne), Crown 
Prince Talal, 40. 

Father and son have not been on 
good terms since Talal tried to oust Ab- 
dullah in an abortive palace revolution 
some years ago. British-educated Talal 
hates the British and loves Western 
clothing; Turkish-educated Abdullah 
hates Western clothing and loves the 
British. In return, among other favors, 
he gets a subsidy which supports the 
crack Arab Legion, Jordan’s army. 

United Kingdom. Abdullah main- 
tains that the Hashemites should work to 
realize their ancestors’ dream. That called 
for uniting Jordan, Palestine, Iraq, Syria, 
Lebanon and Saudi Arabia under the 
Hashemite crown. Talal believes Jordan 
should act as an equal member of the 
Arab League, stay on good terms with its 
Arab neighbors. He doesn’t want to scare 
them with talk of a Hashemite kingdom. 

Abdullah paid a state visit to Turkey 
some weeks ago. Before he left he reluc- 
tantly let Talal take the oath as “acting 
King.” With his father away, Talal re- 
versed Abdullah’s orders, demanded that 
Prime Minister Samir Pasha Rifai, a 
palace favorite, attend an Arab League 
meeting at Damascus. He also told him 
to send representatives to a conference of 
Arab military chiefs which Jordan previ- 
ously boycotted. The Prime Minister re- 
fused. He enlisted the support of Gen. 
John Glubb Pasha, British commander of 
the Arab Legion. They ganged up on 
Talal, hustled him off on a midnight ride 
to Beirut, Lebanon. . 

Father’s Day. Abdullah hurried 
home from Turkey, called a family con- 
ference, and then went to Beirut to bar- 
gain with his son. Reportedly he urged 
Talal to renounce his right to the throne 
in favor of 16-year-old King Feisal of 
Iraq. If Talal accepted, Feisal eventually 
would rule over the Iraq and Jordan 
branches of the Hashemite dynasty. Talal 
wasn’t bowing out, but he did agree to 
make a long visit to England. Before he 
left last week, he renewed his pledge of 
obedience to his father. 

While Talal is having a good time 
abroad, chances are wily old Abdullah 
will be thinking of a smooth, easier way 
to unite Jordan and Iraq under the rule 
of boy King Feisal. 


Junji’s last stand 


Fed up with a diet of lizards, coco- 
nuts, crabs, mangoes and bananas, Japa- 
nese petty officer Junji Inoue stumbled 
out of the brush on remote Anatahan 
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Island, north of Saipan, last fortnight, 
and gave up to the U.S. Navy, six years 
late. Eighteen of his 33 comrades were 
still being kept from surrender by a Jap 
blue-jacket who enforced his commands 
with a machine gun. 


Hot dogs and pie 
for innocents abroad 


Former Sgt. Art Rosett spent 18 
years in the United States Marines, two 
as a Hollywood press agent (clients: 
Betty Hutton, Dorothy Lamour, Dick 
Powell) and two more at leisurely paint- 
ing in Mexico. A year ago, with the 
proceeds from a book of satirical poems, 
he set off for Paris. 

He gave it the once-over-lightly, 
dashed off another book, A Bachelor’s 
Guide to Paris, acquired a wife. Looking 
over what else Paris had to offer, he 
listened to the laments of fellow Amer- 
icans. “I love Paris,” a New Yorker 
said, “but I’m hungry for some simple 
American food. I’m going home.” 

That gave Rosett an idea. He 
scouted around, finally took over a down- 
and-out bar called the Capricorn, once a 
favorite drinking spot for Nazi officers. 

The Real McCoy. Rosett renamed 


the place the Billboard-Capricorn and 


Pathfinder 
Rosett. “After 3 there’s no one around 
but homesick Americans.” (SEE: Hot) 


introduced the jumbo hamburger. Bacon 
and eggs, hot dogs, spaghetti and meat 
balls followed naturally. Maryland fried 
chicken was easy for a native of Balti- 
more. A visiting Boston housewife gave 
Rosett her recipe for baked beans and he 


OVERSEAS WIT 


It has been suggested by an off- 
cial Moscow paper that barbers refrain 
from talking “nonsense” while cutting 
hair. Instead they should concentrate 
on contributing to the cultural educa- 
tion of the masses. 

—Miinchner Illustrierte, Germany 


- A group of Americans who col- 
lected money, bought an ambulance and 
sent it to a town in Israel, received a 
letter of thanks from the mayor. After 


explaining how much good it had done, 
he added: “All we need now is a hos- 
pital.” —The New Palestine 


An English gastronome, seek- 
ing to import some French vineyard 
snails, could find no way to list the 
wares for customs. The tariff on “horned 
animals” was too high. He changed the 
listing to “prefabricated houses” and 
brought the snails in duty-free. 

—Der Stern, Germany. 


Samedi-Soir, Paris 


“I’m glad, gentlemen, that YOU at least agree with me!” 
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teamed them up with the hamburgers. 
Rosett himself made _ Billboard-Capri- 
corn’s first apple pie. (He now serves 
400 portions a day.) 

French butchers discard spareribs 
as waste, but Rosett made a deal to buy 
them. Then he imported a U.S. Army 
mess sergeant to teach his chef how to 
prepare them. The three Peters Sisters 
from Alabama, roly-poly singing stars 
of the Folies Bergéres, came into his 
kitchen to brew the sauce and Rosett 
had his biggest culinary hit. 

Expatriate Night Owls. His place 
became a favorite hangout for song writ- 
ers, entertainers, journalists—French as 
well as American. It’s open from 11 
a.m. to 5 or 6 a.m., long after most 
French cafés have shut up shop for the 
night. “After 3,” says Rosett, “there’s 
no one around but homesick Americans.” 
Rosett keeps them coming back with 
American food and music; ice water and 
cold milk, both Paris rarities; and such 
surprises as gifts of soap for those who 
live in soapless Left Bank hotels. 

Running his restaurant is a six-day- 
a-week job for the 43-year-old 230-pound 
six-footer. On Sunday, his day off, he 
writes a weekly column for Billboard, 
the American show business trade jour- 
nal, whose name he borrowed for his 
restaurant. He also paints a little in a 
plastic medium he invented in Mexico. 
“When I have sold enough spareribs and 


One day, in Italy, an old lady met 
a workman with a spade on his shoul- 
der. Being of an inquiring turn of mind 
she asked him: “How many days a 
week do you work?” 

“Not more than two,” he replied. 

“And how many would you work if 
there was a Socialist government?” 

“Four at least.” 

“And if the Christian Democrats 
got in?” 

“One more, maybe.” 

“And if the Reds were in power?” 

“Then I'd be at it day and night.” 

“Really,” the old lady answered, 
“what is your work?” 

“I’m a gravedigger!” 

—The Tatler, London. 


General Eisenhower's headquar- 
ters in Versailles requested from the 
French government 3,600 telephones to 


be used by American officers. The 
French Telephone Co. inquired if the 
3,600 officers could share less phones. 
They suggested 900—one for every four 
officers. The U.S. headquarters wrote 
back that there were only 900 officers, 
but that they needed four phones each. 

—L’Illustrierte, Switzerland. 


From behind the Iron Curtain: 

Said a Pole commenting on Rus- 
sian-Polish trade relations: “Oh yes, we 
are doing a lot of business with the 
Russians—we are sending them our 
coal, and they are taking our textiles.” 
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European 
De Valera. A familiar figure in the Tao- 
iseach’s chair. (SEE: Irish) 


hamburgers,” he said last week, “you'll 
see me in a little house with a big studio 
window, painting all day long.” 


Irish elections: 
De Valera’s return 


Eamon De Valera, New York-born 
former professor of mathematics who was 
Ireland’s Taoiseach (Prime Minister) for 
16 years, got his old job back last week. 
After his defeat in the elections of 1948, 
’ De Valera’s party, Fianna Fail (Soldiers 
of Destiny), spent three years on the side- 
lines while Prime Minister John Aloysius 
Costello’s five-party coalition government 
ran Ireland. 

This spring Costello’s coalition ran 
into trouble over domestic issues. His 
Health Minister, Dr. Noel Browne, 
plugged: for socialized medicine in the 
British pattern. Irish doctors protested. 
Foreign Minister Sean MacBride, leader 
of Browne’s Clann Na Poblachta (Re- 
publican Party), sided with them. Last 
month Browne resigned in a huff. 

Costello called for a new election 
May 30. It was the first since Ireland 
won complete independence in 1949. Fian- 
na Fail won 69 of the 147 seats in Dail 
Eireann (Parliament), five short of a 
majority. The parties in the Costello 
coalition took 64. Partyless independents, 
including Dr. Browne, won the remainder. 

New Allies. Last week the Dail met 
to elect a new Prime Minister. Dr. 
Browne and four other independents, who 
had supported the Costello coalition for 
three years, switched their support to 
“Dev,” elected him Prime Minister on a 


close vote of 74 to 69. De Valera left his 
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place on the Opposition benches and took 
over the chair of the Taoiseach. A little 
later he drove in triumph to President 
Sean O’Kelly’s residence on Kildare 
Street in Dublin to receive the official seal 
of his re-won office. Sooner or later, the 
one living man to whom the Irish are 
most indebted for their independence will 
have to face up to the same domestic is- 
sues that upset the Costello government. 


Baudouin of Belgium 


Leopold ITI, unhappy King of the 
Belgians who is hated by many of his 
countrymen because he accepted haven 
from Hitler during the war, decided last 
week to abdicate on July 16. The next 
day his eldest son, Prince Baudouin, who 
has been monarch in all but name since 
last August, will assume the throne as 
Belgium’s fifth king. 

Riots and strikes swept Belgium last 
summer when Leopold came out of exile 
to resume his throne. To avert civil war, 
he agreed to turn over his powers to his 
son, promised to abdicate before Sept. 
7 of this year, Baudouin’s 21st birthday. 
Last week, after noting that July 21 is 
Belgium’s National Day, an occasion 
for pomp and ceremony with the King 
participating, Leopold set the date for his 
departure. 


George of England 


England’s King George VI, a semi- 
invalid since 1948, heard more bad news 
from his doctors last week. They noted 
he was making good progress in recovery 
from a catarrhal infection of the lung. 
But, they said a “prolonged convalescence 
is essential.” 





Wide World 
Prince Baudouin. From an unhappy 
father, an uneasy crown. (SEE: Belgium) 


THE WORLD AND US 


Caesar and God 


All who read the Declaration 
of Independence will notice the 
emphasis on “the Laws of Nature 
and of Nature’s God.” 

Indeed, the whole case for in- 
dependence was based on this be- 
lief in natural law, well described 
as “the unwritten law ingrained in 
the heart of man.” And after 175 
years the conduct of most Amer- 
icans is still governed more by their 
own personal sense of right and 
wrong than by any statute. 

‘The Declaration asserts that 
men “are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights” 
—meaning rights of which the in- 
dividual must not be deprived by 
man-made law. 

When the U.S. Constitution 
was written and ratified it em- 
bodied that same belief in absolute 
values, beyond the reach of man- 
made law, that had inspired the 
Declaration. And the First Amend- 
ment declares flatly that: “Congress 
shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion.” 


x x x 


Americans, in short, once 
thought the laws of God superior 
to the laws of civil government. 
They observed Christ’s exhortation 
to render “unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s; and unto God 
the things that are God’s.” Right 
there is the essential distinction 
between our system and that of 
Soviet Russia, where absolute 
values are denied and rights are 
relative. 

Yet, only three weeks ago, 
Chief Justice Vinson felt it proper 
to say, in a Supreme Court opinion: 
“Nothing is more certain in mod- 
ern society than the principle that 
there are no absolutes” and “All 
concepts are relative.” 

That extraordinary statement 
was only a side remark in the log- 
ical and well-reasoned judgment 
affirming the guilt of the 11 Amer- 
ican Communist leaders for crim- 
inal conspiracy. 

Actually, the Chief Justice was 
tragically undermining the strength 
of his own judgment. For if there 
are no absolutes it follows that 
there is no natural law and no God 
to make that law binding on men. 
And that is precisely what Com- 
munists maintain. 


vam 
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The lady vanishes— 
in the D. of A. 


A few minutes before 9 o'clock on 
the morning of Jan. 30, Grace Romeo, a 
secretary in the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, entered the Agricul- 
ture Department’s South Building. Spurn- 
ing the crowded elevator, she headed up 
the stairs for her office on the second 
floor, seventh corridor. As she passed 
down the fourth corridor, two armed 
guards pounced upon her, ushered her 
into an adjoining room, told her she 
couldn't leave. 

One guard said he would notify her 
boss—but failed to get the message 
through. An hour or two later, a car-pool 
friend called Miss Romeo’s office to tell 
her he couldn't drive her home that 
evening. Amazed to discover she had 
never shown up for work, he saw to it 
that her relatives were phoned at once. 
They were frantic. Promptly, PMA off- 
cials began a search of the building. 

Not until 3 p.m. did Miss Romeo her- 
self, released at last by the guards, solve 
the mystery. She had been caught in the 
gears of Washington’s oddest security 
machinery—the elaborate precautions 
which surround release of the Crop 
Board’s monthly report. 

Battle Stations. Last week, for 
example, on Crop Monday, guards took 
up again their stations on the fourth 
corridor, disconnected all phones, drew 
and sealed all Venetian blinds. This time 
neither Miss Romeo nor any other inno- 
cents had blundered into the forbidden 
area. But if they had, the sentries were 
prepared to hold them until Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics statisticians com- 
pleted their day’s work of collating the 
crop estimates of some 600,000 volunteer 
farmer-reporters from all over the U.S. 

At 2:55 p.m., following the pre- 
scribed regulations, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Charles F. Brannan signed the 
report. Then the chairman of the Board, 
accompanied by several members, left the 
restricted area and, under guard, strode 
to the release room, “looking neither to 
right nor left and speaking to no one 
nor acknowledging any greeting.” 

There, reporters were waiting behind 
a steel chain roping off one section. Be- 
side each telephone and telegraph in- 
strument, the chairman placed one 
mimeographed crop report—face down. 
At precisely 3 p.m. (after all commodity 
markets had closed for the day), he said: 
“Go!” As one man, reporters dived for 
their copies and their city editors. 

Inside Tip. This curious ritual dates 
back to 1905 when a Crop Board worker 
reputedly made a killing in cotton by 
signaling advance information to a con- 
federate through a simple device: adjust- 
ing a window shade at a certain angle. 
He was dismissed, tried and fined. If he 
attempted to pull such a trick today, he 
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would face not only a $10,000 fine but 
also ten years’ imprisonment. 

Miss Romeo got off with only a few 
hours’ incarceration, and not unpleasant 
at that. “The people were very nice to 
me and very sociable,” she explained. 
“They said I could work if I wanted to, 
so I typed a few letters and a press re- 
lease and addressed envelopes. I enjoyed 
working with them. Of course, I didn’t 
know Mother and my friends were so 
worried. Some of them thought I eloped!” 


Deflated debate 


One straw in the wind of the Great 
Debate blew in last week from the offices 
of John C. Metcalfe, head of a Washing- 
ton lecture bureau which schedules Capi- 
tal bigwigs for the sirloin circuit. Sighed 
Metcalfe: “I get calls for after-dinner 
speakers and I say, ‘I can get you a 
Senator hot from the hearing itself.’ They 
say, ‘Anything but that!’ ” 

Metcalfe’s conclusion: “The Mac- 
Arthur hearing is a dead pigeon. Nobody 
wants to hear another word about it— 
unless it’s the general himself.” 


The waste-basket (12) 


The Army’s Quartermaster Service 
is accustomed to odd and lavish orders 
from the field for anything from pipe 
organs to nylons. What really bowled it 
over, however, was a request from the 
Japan Logistical Command for 149,344 
gallons of neats-foot oil. Maj. Gen. W. O. 
Reeder, Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff, 





Pathfinder 


Romeo and guard. Parting was no par- 
ticular sorrow. (SEE: The lady vanishes) 


MAYBE WE DID 





Hearings. Diners on the sirloin circuit 
were fed up. (SEE: Debate) 


confessed to Congress recently: “If you 
were to put that quantity on all the 
leather they had in the Far East, you 
would ruin jt all.” 

After some argument back and forth 
across the Pacific, 54,852 gallons were 
approved. In subsequent testimony, this 
illuminating exchange took place: 

Rep. George H. Mahon (D.-Tex.): 
“We didn’t have much cavalry out there?” 

General Reeder: “No. I think they 
were planning to use it on combat boots 
for waterproofing.” 

Mahon: “That is not a standard pre- 
servative for combat boots, is it?” 

Reeder: “No; ‘dubbing’ is what they 
are supposed to use. Somebody probably 
had a bright idea. . . .” 


Not-so-pearly gates 


Until last week Washingtonians 
phoning the District morgue could look 
forward to the arresting reply: “The 
morgue . . . St. Peter speaking.” Now 
attendant Joseph F. St. Peter has moved 
on to a more lively job with a business 
firm. Among disappointed souls he left 
behind: a homicide detective who mut- 
tered: “I thought I had a direct line.” 


Front-page stuff 


To readers of his weekly newslet- 
ter, Rep. John Phillips (R.-Calif.) sug- 
gested last fortnight a new phonograph 
record. “On one side,” he proposed, “Mar- 
garet Truman would sing Old Soldiers 
Never Die, and on the other that popular 
ballad, Don’t Shoot the Piano Player, 
He’s Doing the Best He Can.” 

In a future issue, Phillips intends to 
attack a momentous problem: how to ad- 
dress Congressional lame ducks now 
taken under the wing of Michael DiSalle’s 
price stabilizing agency. His current solu- 
tion: neither “Dear Sir’ nor “Dear 
Madam,” but just “Dear Ducky.” 


PATHFINDER 
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HEALTH 





For the overweight: drugs or diet? 
Obesity symposium leads off 100th AMA meeting 


To winnow through technical papers, 
displays, exhibits, symposiums and panel 
discussions at the 100th annual American 
Medical Association convention, Patu- 
FINDER sent Science Editor Jules Billard 
and Research Associate Haynes Roberg 
to Atlantic City, N.J. Here are their re- 
ports of significant developments. 

“In 99 99/100% of the cases,” 
chubby Dr. Joseph T. Beardwood Jr. of 
Philadelphia told the group packed into 
the curtained-off AMA convention room, 
“overweight comes from overeating. The 
small fraction left is for me and that 
roly-poly doctor in the front row.” The 
quip brought roars—and pointed up the 
average American’s inclination to regard 
the other fellow’s fatness as a food prob- 
lem, his own as “different.” 

Obesity is of increasing importance 
in the nation’s health picture. Its signifi- 
cance was shown by the heavy attend- 
ance at this—the first AMA convention 
symposium on overweight, nutrition and 
health. Data presented by a Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. team showed that 
some 25 million Americans are too fat— 
and that extra pounds are related to 
health troubles. If you’re overweight, 
you’re more likely to get diabetes, heart 
trouble, and other serious ills. You can 
expect a shorter life, be a greater risk 
during surgery, and fall prey to a lot of 
unnecessary discomforts. 

No Seconds. The fat person’s trou- 
ble, it was emphasized, is pure, unadul- 
terated overeating. He gets more cal- 
ories than his body can use. Glandular 
disorder is infrequently involved, and 
even then there’s evidence that too much 
fork work has played its part. Added 
Beardwood: People like to say their 
glands are at fault because “it gives us 
a chance to sit back on our endocrines 
with the happy feeling that we can’t do 
anything about our fatness.” 

Why do people overeat? For over- 
satisfaction of hunger, for taste pleasure, 
and for bulk—‘“stretching the belly wall 
till it touches the table,” said Dr. Carl 
A. L. Binger of New York. Quite often 
psychological troubles are at the root. 
People eat to compensate for emotional 
frustrations. They get fat—and that sets 
off a vicious cycle of more frustrations 
and more stuffing. Thus the whole prob- 
lem rather than weight alone must be 
tackled, Dr. Erich Lindemann of Boston 
explained. 

Morale Smasher. Appetite-killing 
drugs are not the complete answer, added 
Dr. David Adlersburg of New York. They 
are helpful in the beginning but aren’t 
advisable for long-time use. They can 
produce irritability and insomnia, and 
cutting them off may pose psychological 
problems in individuals who get to de- 
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pend on them for ersatz will power. 

Dieting, the physicians concluded, is 
the best treatment. But not a tea-and- 
toast or a food-faddist diet. There are 
plenty that will satisfy the stomach, pro- 
vide adequate nutrition, and keep down 
the calories. Getting fat people together 
in groups to talk over problems helps 
their morale, cuts down the backsliding 
that sees only 1 out of 5 dieters lose any 
weight permanently. 

Biggest enemy the fatties face: eat- 
ing is such pleasure. 


Delayed program 


Nature, in her own inscrutable way, 
proved again last week that man with all 
his electronics and medicines and magic 
still can’t always bend her to his beck 
and call. 

She refused to perform on schedule 
when receivers at the AMA convention 
recorded the first color-televised normal 
birth of a baby. 

Doctors at Philadelphia’s Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital had bravely ‘set the pro- 
gram for 11:35 a.m. on June 14. Three 
mothers-to-be agreed to stand by. But 
when the day came only one was. far 
enough along to be taken to Atlantic 
City. And just before the scheduled hour 


it was obvious Nature was going to be 
perverse. 

Second Team. An hour earlier, 
however, Mrs. James Gallagher, 30-year- 
old wife of a McKee City, N.J., roofer, 
came unheralded and in labor to the At- 
lantic City hospital where the TV color 
cameras were. Doctors and officials of 
Smith, Kline & French, a pharmaceutical 
firm which arranged the closed-circuit 
program, obtained her permission and an- 
nounced a new guess for the proceedings: 
1:30 p.m. At 2:02, a 9 pound, 12 ounce 
boy—her fifth—was born. Thus Michael 
Gallagher’s debut into the world was 
witnessed by 2,000 people packed around 
18 receivers. And ten women fainted. 


Gloom for sneezers 


To sufferers from runny noses, 
stuffed sinuses, sneezes, itches and welts, 
Dr. John H. Mitchell of Columbus, 
Ohio, summarized the sad news. Orig- 
inal hopes for antihistamines, he told 
the AMA convention session on allergies, 
have “failed to withstand the grueling 
test of clinical experience.” 

Early reports of investigators were 
“so encouraging” and manufacturers’ 
promotional efforts were “so intense,” he 
added, that the public went overboard in 
its expectations. Wider study shows that 
the drugs—which offset the body’s pro- 
duction of histamine-like irritants—have- 
n’t fully lived up to such promises. 

Said Dr. Mitchell’s report: Relief 
of itching and suppression of welts in 
hives is sometimes possible with anti- 
histamines; mild asthma and hay fever 
can at times be controlled but the more - 
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Big beginning. TV color cameras carried his debut to thousands. (SEE: Delayed) 
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severe cases aren’t helped; skin inflam- 
mations and acute drug allergy aren’t 
improved much; and the common cold— 
despite relief of stuffiness which may fool 
people into thinking infection has been 
stopped—isn’t “significantly influenced” 
in its course or prevention. 


Too much surgery? 


Surgeons who perform unnecéssary 
abdominal operations are committing 
“rape of the pelvis,” Dr. I. S. Ravdin, 
chief surgeon of the University of Penn- 
sylvania medical school and _ hospital, 
told doctors at the AMA convention. 

He quoted an AMA statement that 
37% of pelvic operations are unneces- 
sary. And he lashed out at other prac- 
tices which threaten destruction of “one 
of our most cherished possessions—the 
free conduct of our profession.” 

Dr. Ravdin, who is chairman of the 
AMA’s section on general and abdominal 
surgery, said only a few individuals are 
guilty. But, he added, their actions re- 
flect on surgeons as a whole. 

Among his complaints: overcharg- 
ing, fee splitting, unnecessary calling in 
of consultants, operations done to “cater 
to the whims of patients” or for ills 
that are more in the mind than actual, 
and “ghost” surgery—operations _per- 
formed by doctors who have no part in 
deciding whether one was appropriate. 


For the record 


Also reported at the convention: 

e elf parents would keep lye, 
iodine, kerosene, strong acids and poisons 
out of reach of children, an annual 
death toll of more than 600 could be 
almost entirely prevented. 

e©eA bit of evidence that gland 
disorders may be at the root of cancer 
causes was seen in announcement of a 
drastic new operation. Complete re- 





Stan Fine for Pathfinder 


“I said—you’ve got your nerve, leaving 
your hearing aid at your office!” 
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moval of the adrenal glands has erased 
all traces of malignancy in two patients 
who once were dying from _ prostate 
cancer. Formerly loss of the adrenals 
would have meant death; these patients 
now lead an active life with daily doses 
of salt and cortisone—the wonder hor- 
mone manufactured by the adrenals. 
Whether the men can get along without 
the nearly 30 other hormones the glands 
are known to produce must await a 
longer follow-up than the four months 
so far completed. 

@ @ A molasses-like goo made from 
milk casein, spread on burns and ab- 
sorbed into gauze impregnated with zinc 
acetate, forms a semi-porous film that 
prevents loss of body serums but allows 
water to evaporate. Its use in 115 cases 
with “gratifying results” was reported. 


Arthritis research: 
a new approach 


Rheumatic fever is one of child- 
hood’s biggest killers. And its near 
cousin, rheumatic arthritis, leaves a trail 
of maimed lives as a major cause of 
chronic illness among adults. How these 
rheumatic diseases start isn’t exactly 
known, and their cure is just as elusive. 
But last week a promising new lead had 
been offered in Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Thomas M. Brown and a team 
of associates at the George Washington 
University School of Medicine report they 
have used some of the newer antibiotics 
—with good effects in a number of rheu- 
matic cases. They advance the theory that 
therefore rheumatic diseases must be 
caused by invisible living organisms that 
can move in and out of a cell like a 
virus. They call them “L organisms.” 

It was the first glimmer that arthritis 
may be caused by an organism and not 
by some upset in the body’s chemistry. 

Painful Resistance. When the or- 
ganisms break out of cells, Dr. Brown 
and his associates believe, the body fights 
them with antibodies. It is the reaction 
between the two, they add, which causes 
the pain, fever, swelling and crippled 
joints of the rheumatic diseases. Among 
the newly tried antibiotics, terramycin 
works best against the L organisms—but 
only if given in tiny doses. Bigger 
amounts kill too many L organisms at a 
time, send them flooding out of cells to 
cause a flare-up of the painful symptoms. 

Dr. Brown thinks the helpful effects 
of cortisone in arthritis are the result of 
cortisone’s blocking a meeting between 
the L organisms and the antibodies. That 
may explain why the symptoms start 
again when the hormone treatment is 
stopped. Albumin from human - blood 
seems to work the same way, he found. 
That may be why an albumin-producing, 
high-protein diet has helped patients. 

Dr. Brown thinks it too early for a 
real judgment to be made on the find- 
ings. But, he adds, it opens a challenging 
new approach to the dread disease. 
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Choice steaks. Will artificial fattening 
eliminate corn-fed beef? (SEE: Steak) 





A top-grade steak 
in five minutes 


Russian-born, Geneva-educated Os- 
car E. Schotté has been teaching embry- 
ology and histology (the study of tissues) 
at Amherst College for 15 years. Prob- 
lems of fattening cattle for market are 
as far from his field as the New England 
college’s ivied walls are from the range 
lands of the West. But listening to ranch- 
ers talk on a visit to Texas three years 
ago led him to hook up his classroom 
teachings with their troubles. 

By last week his experiments had 
resulted in a process that could revolu- 
tionize the cattle business. It promises to 
turn range-lean animals into marketable 
beef in minutes instead of months. And 
its cheapness might well send the price 
of tenderloin tumbling. 

Every muscle fiber is surrounded by 
tiny blood capillaries, Schotté reasoned. 
Why spend months feeding cattle to 
marbleize their muscles with the fat that 
makes top-grade steaks? Why not pump 
it in artificially through the blood ves- 
sels? 

Back at Amherst from his visit, 
Schotté tested his theory on a rabbit, 
then worked it out in cattle. Now a pat- 
ent has been granted and pilot plant use 
of the process is scheduled this summer. 

Transfusion of Fat. After the ani- 
mal is killed, a warm salt solution is 
pumped through its circulatory system to 
wash out the blood. Then melted fat, 
slightly warmer than body temperature, 
is pumped in and allowed to solidify. 

“The whole process takes about five 
minutes,” Schotté said. “It results in an 
upgrading of meat that compares favor- 
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ably with feed-lot fattening—and is much 
cheaper.” 

Schotté’s process can also be used 
to inject taste modifiers along with the 
fat. Or it can create new meat effects— 
mutton marbled with beef fat or beef mar- 
bled with vegetable oil solids. 

But artificial fattening still has one 
hurdle ahead: approval by the U.S. Food 
and Drug Administration. The National 
Farmer’s Union, which sponsored the 
studies, hopes to clear that one soon. 


No bulbs or tubes 


To light his way through darkness, 
man for ages used what scientists call 
“point” lighting—a crude torch, a waver- 
ing flame, and finally an electric light 
bulb. After them came “line” lighting— 
a tube filled with gas in which an elec- 
trical discharge creates light, often bol- 
stered by a fluorescent coating in the 
tube. Last week a brand new type of 
light had come out of the laboratories. 

Called electroluminescent or “area” 
lighting, it was achieved by engineers of 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. It pro- 
duces soft light from a sheet of glass in- 
stead of in a tube or bulb. The develop- 
ers claim it will make possible luminous 
ceilings, stair risers, wall switches, signs 
and decorative effects not possible with 
point and line types. 

Electric Sandwich. To make the 
new sheet light a piece of glass is given 
an invisible coating which will conduct 
electricity. One method is to fuse par- 
ticles of carbon into the pores of the 
glass. Next a phosphor—a _ chemical 
coating somewhat like that on the face of 
a television tube—is spread on. Atop 
that goes a thin metal foil. The coatings 
add hardly 1/100 of an inch in thickness. 

One wire from an electrical circuit 
connects to the metallic film, a second 
to the conductive coating. When alter- 
nating current passes back and forth 
through the phosphor, it emits a lu- 
minescent glow. Green, yellow, blue and 
daylight-white colors have been produced. 

The light gives off little heat. And 
it consumes so little current that a 
glowing clock face, burning continuously 
would cost only 2¢ or 3¢ a year to run. 


Tale of a tail 


Which way does a pig’s tail curl? 
It was a silly question, but it piqued 
the curiosity of Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., 
Ashland, Ohio, veterinary medicine manu- 
facturers. So the company asked 1,000 
lifelong farmers. Last week a tabulation 
showed 32% were sure the tail curls to 
the right, 13% equally sure it curls to 
the left. The other 55% said it twists 
either way—and that, the company de- 
clared, is correct. But the farmers were 
almost unanimous in saying a curly tail 
was a sign of health; that a sick pig lets 
his tail droop straight. 
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What are high schools teaching? 


New survey shows technical subjects in the lead 


A significant change in high 
school education came to light last week 
in a summary of the school year 1948-49 
by the U.S. Office of Education—first 
such study since 1933-34. In the 15 years 
between, the nation had wallowed out of 
the Great Depression (almost 12 million 
were jobless in 1933) and climbed into 
leadership of the Free World. 

The growing nation’s need for people 
to produce and sell, to fight all over the 
globe and meanwhile to support families 
has nearly driven old-fashioned culture 
out of the high schools. 

Nearly everybody still takes English 
and touches on the great literary figures 


from Shakespeare to Emerson. But the 
real study of literature has practically 
disappeared. Radio broadcasting, newly 
offered in 24 states, now wins nearly 
as much interest. 

Only 1.5% of the high school en- 
rollment now studies ancient or medieval 
history, against 11% in 1933-34. But 
American history has soared from 17.3% 
to 22.8% and world history, geography 
and advanced civics are also up. Latin, 
French and German have wilted, partly 
because of relaxed college-entrance re- 
quirements. Spanish, with its promise of 
practical business use south of the border, 
now stands in first place, instead of a 
poor third. 

Junior Engineers. General science 
and biology have climbed: chemistry has 
held its own; physics has dropped a little. 
Aeronautics and metallurgy are among 
the doubled number of new scientific 
subjects being taught since the last sur- 
vey. General mathematics is popular, al- 
though algebra (now required in most 


7th and 8th grades) and geometry show 
marked drops. 

Other evidences of the trend in mod- 
ern high school education: 

@e Typing attracts nearly one 
fourth of the pupils, chiefly for their 
personal use. 

ee Home economics draws more 
girls than ever, and now adds nursing, 
family relationships, child development 
and consumer buying to sewing and cook- 
ing. 

e e Thirty-eight vocational subjects 
train boys and girls for adult work. High 
schoolers can study the chef’s art and 
baking in eight states, plastics in four, 
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Radio course. Today there is more emphasis on the practical. (SEE: High schools) 


and surveying in two. Florida, New York 
and Kentucky offer sign painting. And 
seacoast high schools in Maine and Wash- 
ington even teach commercial fishing. 


‘Warped’ education 


The “warped kind of education 
which comes from an intensive study of 
Julius Caesar but no reference to Jesus 
Christ” drew criticism last fortnight 
from Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the National Council of 
Churches. 

“The lack of serious concern with 
religion in institutions of higher learn- 
ing,” he said, “is at least a partial ex- 
planation of the lack of dedication and 
commitment in many of their graduates. 
The stark fact is that men are not good 
enough ... to be entrusted with such 
power as the scientific laboratory has 
now put into their hands.” 
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LOOKING AHEAD 


IN BUSINESS 





A DEFINITE SHORT-TERM slackening in inflationary pressures is under way. Much 
consumer demand has evaporated and many company purchasing agents are 
holding back on their orders in hope of lower prices. 


THIS, RATHER THAN LACK OF METALS, is responsible for layoffs and production 


cut-—backs as well as price wars. 
AUTO DEALERS AND OTHER RETAILERS blame Regulation W's stiff installment—buying 





terms for their slow sales. The Federal Reserve Board reacted to 
pressure for easing the terms by holding a special meeting. The 
decision: The economic situation is now more favorable from the anti- 
inflation viewpoint and there is no reason to change the rules. Why 
tighten credit to check inflation, the members reasoned, and then 
relax the restrictions when they prove effective? 


BUT CURRENT CONDITIONS are bound to be short-lived as defense production cuts 
deeper into civilian goods and more income goes to consumers. Expect 
a return of the inflation spiral before long. 


MANY BUSINESSMEN ADMIT that their calculations of shortages and the return of a 
seller's market by fall may be upset by America's power to produce. 
However, only a few think we can get by the defense hump without at 
least a brief period of consumer shortages. 


when many corporations will report sizable drops in earnings——due to 
high taxes and low profits on Government business. You can expect 
some leading auto companies to cut their dividends. 


DEFENSE MOBILIZER CHARLES E. WILSON is getting credit-—-largely outside Govern- 
ment circles——for the firm hand he has kept on the wheel. His suc— 
cess is attributed to his top-level executive experience, his inde- 
pendent judgment and his refusal to be influenced by what people say. 
This approval is offsetting attempts of some bureaucrats to discredit 
him at the White House. 


WILSON IS BUSILY RESHAPING the defense organization which he took over last De- 
cember. As a first step, he brought in specialists from the Harvard 
School of Business Administration to delve into shortcomings of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization. They found plenty. 


MANY CHANGES ARE BEING MADE as a result, but one which some of Wilson's key 
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peacetime needs. This is the view of leading men in the industry— 
U.S. Steel's Benjamin F. Fairless, Bethlehem's Eugene G. Grace and 
Inland Steel Co.'s Edward L. Ryerson 


PUBLIC DISSATISFACTION with top limits on hospitalization plans is putting big 
companies such as Liberty Mutual, Equitable, Metropolitan and Pruden-— 
tial into the medical disaster field. 


A LIBERTY MUTUAL POLICY provides payment up to $5,000 for surgical expenses and 
medical care with the first $300 payable by the insured and expenses 
shared after that. It works this way: a single policy holder pays 
$2.25 a month. On a $3,600 hospital bill he pays the first $300 and 
one fourth of the balance ($1,125) while the company pays $2,475. 
Costs are shared to prevent "goldbricking" and abnormal charges. 


UNITED AIR LINES will use special apparatus in a DC-3 plane to experiment with 
Formula X-—a chemical compound designed to disperse fog and clouds 
that interfere with airline operations. 
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“I spoke up 


at town meeting 


“This picture shows how I didn’t look 
when I got home. Actually, nobody laid 
a finger on me. 


“But I did speak up at Town Meeting 
that night . . . something I didn’t like 
about the way town funds were being 
spent. I’m not much of a guy for making 
speeches, understand ... I just work in 
a steel mill. And both we and Republic 
have a big stake in this town. 


“But nobody beat me up! Now, you might 
say, what's so unusual about me not 
getting beat up for speaking out against 
the local government? 


“That's just my point... it is2’t unusual! 
Not in this country. Here we all have 
free speech. It’s part of our Constitution, 
even if we hardly ever think about it 
twice. But think of folks in other coun- 
tries who'd give their right eye to be 
American citizens and talk out at town 
meetings. And mot get slugged. 


“Ever stop to think that while all these 
people are trying to get imto America, 
nobody here is trying to get out? That’s 
because we like it here. No, not just 
because we’ve got autos and phones and 
bathtubs and all that. The real reason 
is... we've got Freedom! Seven days a 
week! We’re free to follow our own 
religions . . . free to choose our own 
jobs in any industry we like ... or go 
into business for ourselves, if we prefer. 
We can vote as we please...or not vote, 
if we want. Though I personally think 
anyone who doesn’t is a 14-carat dope. 


“And here, like I said, you can talk up 
at Town Meeting. No black eye. No 
bloody nose. Though, if you don’t know 
what you’re talking about, you'll be in 
for a lot of kidding later. 


“Now this is no Town Meeting, of 


course ... it’s an ad. But, in this ad, 
I am speaking up... for Freedom. 
Corny? Maybe... but I happen to 


believe in it. And 10 to 1 you do, too!” 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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Republic BECAME strong in a strong 
and free America. Republic can 
REMAIN strong only in an America 
that remains strong and free ...an 
America whose many mighty industries have 
set history’s highest standard of living for 
her people. And it is through these ever- 
growing industries that Republic serves 
America. FOR EXAMPLE: our great Automo- 
tive Industry which depends so heavily on 
steel ...catrbon, alloy and stainless ...the kind 
of fine steel produced by Republic to help 
make America the No. 1 nation on wheels. 
* * * 


For a full color reprint of this advertisement, 
write Dept. G, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Obio 
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Most drastic defense rules yet 


Under CMP the Government will dole out metals 


By Thanksgiving, it is highly 
doubtful that any manufacturer will be 
able to make anything out of steel, alum- 
inum or copper without the express per- 
mission of the Federal Government. 

That is the way the Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan, which goes into effect next 
week, worked in World War II. And 
that’s how National Production Author- 
ity Administrator Manly Fleischmann 
fears it will have to work this time. 

For the time being, Fleischmann ex- 
pects CMP to apply only to defense and 
defense-connected industries. That is, the 
Defense Production Administration will 
study requirements of each weapon-mak- 
ing or connected program, weigh it 
against other vital programs, and author- 
ize use of steel, aluminum and copper 
where they will do the most military 
good. Nonessential industries can have 
whatever is left. 

Too Little. The hitch is that there 
won't be enough for them. Defense au- 
thorities doubt that mere bans on mak- 
ing luxury goods will prove sufficient to 
prevent a violent price war for the pick- 
ings CMP leaves. They expect 100% 
CMP control on the three metals by the 
fourth quarter of 1951. 

Many manufacturers will actually be 
glad to see CMP extended to all users of 






the three metals. Said one last week: 
“I'd rather have the Government tell my 
old customers why I can’t take care of 
them. It’s no fun rationing from too small 
a supply. Your best friends accuse you of 
playing favorites with someone else.” 


Billionaires 


The nation’s most exclusive “club” 
took on three new members last week. 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., American Trust 
Co. of San Francisco, and C.1.T. Finan- 
cial Corp. (a credit company) became 
the 56th, 57th, and 58th companies to 
report assets exceeding a billion dollars. 


Yankee ingenuity: 
cubes of paint 


Again and again in his 25 years 
with a leading paint manufacturer—first 
as salesman, later as district manager— 
Robert C. Rhines had found a disturbing 
fact: Paint dealers could not afford to 
carry big inventories of all colors. 

Two years ago, at the venturesome 


How we get tanks under CMP 
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age of 50, Rhines set up his own paint 
company in a tiny (6 feet by 10 feet) 
room in an old grain warehouse in Goffs- 
town, N.H. (pop. 5,638). His plan: to 
market pigments in tubes as “New Eng- 
land” paint. To get a color, the dealer 
had but to squeeze a New England 
tube into a can of base paint. He could 
cut stocks of ready-mixed paint. 

In practice some customers squeezed 
a tube hard while others exerted little 
pressure. This changed the quantity of 
pigment per can and threw the paint 
shade off. 

Rhines then tried putting pigment in 
jars. He also tried a powder. Neither of 
these coloring methods pleased him. 
Finally, he suggested to his wife: “Why 
not use a solid pigment cube which dis- 
solves in base paint?” 

State Aid. Rhines asked for help 
from the state of New Hampshire. The 
state, worried because it dropped from 
16th to 30th in the nation in per capita 
income in 20 years, had set up a Planning 
and Development Commission to help in- 
fant industries. At the University of 
New Hampshire, the commission had a 
top-ranking colloidal chemist, Dr. Joseph 
Seiberlich. 

Seiberlich, who once headed 1,350 
researchers for a dye-making subsidiary 
of Germany’s huge I. G. Farben, took 
the cube idea as a challenge. With his 
help, Rhines soon had a pigment of but- 
terlike consistency and a unique plastic 
wrapper which dissolved in paint. 

Dealer’s Choice. At New York’s 
modish Rahr Color Clinic, Rhines got 
marketing advice and 22 basic colors. 
A dealer investing $118 in cubes in these 
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Metals budget. CMP will also apportion copper, aluminum and steel for boxcars, guns and other defense needs. (SEE: Drastic) 
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ORIFLOW. .}.. takes rough roads right out of your life! 
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Whatever you’ve heard about the amazing new 
Chrysler Orifliow shock absorber . . . you'll still get 
a big surprise when you actually feel what it does 
for rough-road stability and comfort. With over twice 
the power to soak up shock of any shock absorbers 
ever used before . . . Oriflow makes a difference you 
can feel at once. Without any sacrifice of gentleness 
on smooth roads, Oriflow actually adjusts itself to 
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take sudden bumps or long bad stretches as you’ve 
never felt them taken before. For a brand new 
experience in rough road safety and comfort .. . 
your Chrysler dealer warmly invites you to come 
try Oriflow yourself, very soon! 


CHRYSLE 


finest engineered 
cars in the world 








basic colors and $500 in 150 gallons of 
base paints can mix 120 colors, from iris 
glow to thistle pink. 

Rhines is making no attempt to be- 
come, suddenly, a major paintmaker. 
But he recently bought the grain mill, 
is using it to house three paint mills 
which turn out the pigment cubes. These 
he sells to paint companies which carry 
his “Tint-A-Matic” label on the cans, By 
last week the Tint-A-Matic Co., with over 
25 workers, was Goffstown’s largest in- 
dustry. It has signed up several medium- 
sized paint manufacturers. Larger com- 
panies have begun negotiations. 


Jaycee success 


Except for income from tobacco, 
cotton and peanut growing in surround- 
ing Emmanuel County, Swainsboro, Ga., 
had only a sawmill to support its 4,000 
residents. The community’s Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce thought that wasn’t 
enough for prosperity. 

Four years ago, the 85 young busi- 
nessmen members began to woo industry 
from outside. Letters and personal visits 
soon brought in the New Process Co. 
from Pennsylvania; it started a shirt fac- 
tory in a warehouse, hired 150 employes. 
Later the Jaycees raised $25,000 to buy 
and remodel an old cotton gin, then per- 
suaded a North Carolina shirtmaker to 
use it as a factory. The job gain: 50. The 
gains in community prosperity: “big.” 

National Honor. Last week Lee 
Price, lawyer and Coca-Cola executive 
who spearheaded the program, returned 
to Swainsboro from Miami—the newly 
elected president, at 33, of the United 
States Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
One of the planks on which he was 
elected: the promise that headquarters in 
Tulsa, Okla. would spread the Swains- 
boro information on just how small towns 
can bring in new industry. 
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Price. Junior Chamber’s new president 
has plan for small towns. (SEE: Jaycee) 
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Chicago Board of Trade 


Cash market. Grain buyer and seller examine samples of corn. (SEE: Grain) 


Who should set the price of grain? 


Brannan renews attacks on commodity speculation 


Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan has frequently sought to regu- 
late the nation’s commodity markets. Last 
August, when he requested power to fix 
trading margins under the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, Congress said no. When he 
tried again in April, his plan was shelved. 
But he hasn’t stopped trying. 

Last Thursday, in a three-page let- 
ter, he lectured the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee on “excessive specu- 
lative buying [which] can force prices to 
artificially high levels [and] speculative 
short selling [which] can force prices to 
artificially low levels.” 

Market prices of commodities like 
wheat, cotton, or soybeans affect the 
prices of bread, meat, clothes or plastics. 
Harry David of PATtHFINDER’s Chicago 
bureau visited one of the largest com- 
modity exchanges, the Chicago Board of 
Trade, to interview traders in the pits, 
Board President Carl E. Bostrom and 
Executive Vice-President J. O. McClin- 
tock. Here is his factual report: 

Q. What is the Board of Trade? 

A. A market place where prices on 
farm commodities are set by matching 
demand against supply. 

Q. You mean farmers ship their 
corn to the Board and it sells it? 

A. No. There is no grain on the 
Board’s floor except samples available 
for immediate sale and delivery. This is 
the “cash market.” 

Q. Are all sales made this way? 

A. No, the majority are made on 
the “futures market.” That is where you 
see most of the activity here. The traders 


who are talking excitedly in sign lan- 
guage down in our six grain pits are 
trading in futures. That is, they are buy- 
ing some commodity before it is even 
ready for harvesting. They are taking a 
risk that when it is marketed it will be 
worth more than they are paying. 

Q. Why do you need futures? 

A. It makes for stability. The farm- 
er who doesn’t want to take a chance of 
a market collapse at harvest time can sell 
his crop in advance for a price which 
won't change. And the miller, to assure a 
fair, normal level of profits, can protect 
himself by “hedging” in futures. That is, 
he insures himself against price changes 
by selling as much on the futures market 
as he buys on the cash market. 

Q. Does the trader have to put all 
the money on the line when he buys, say 
5,000 bushels of wheat, for delivery sev- 
eral-months later? 

A. No. He puts up only a small 
amount, fixed by an elected Board com- 
mittee which periodically sets the mini- 
mum down payment or “margin require- 
ment.” Current average margins: 15%. 

Q. Doesn’t the low down payment 
encourage people without money to gam- 
ble? Why isn’t the Board of Trade forced 
by Government regulation to require 
higher margins, like the 75% down pay- 
ment on stock required by the stock 
exchanges? 

A. That’s easy. First, we carefully 
investigate those who trade on our floor 
to make sure they are financially respon- 
sible. And as for the margin requirement 
—don’t forget that commodity trading 
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FAR-AWAY PLACES 
GET MORE 
IMPORTANT 
EVERY DAY 


Up! Up! Up! go the demands for 
millions of tons of alloy steels. Jet 
planes take the very finest tough 
steel. Tanks and truck gears, guns 
and the noses of shells take still 
other scarce alloys. Thousands of 
civilian steel products, too, need 
alloyed steels for long service. Here 
are some things you'll want to 
remember about alloy steels: 


AMERICA HAS SO MANY NEW electric furnaces that 
suppliers of scarce alloying ores can’t keep up. That’s 
why more alloy steel scrap is so badly needed. Factories 
and metal-working shops are urged to help by classify- 
ing alloy scrap to sell their nearest scrap dealers. 


America’s steel industry grows and grows. Do you know 
the facts about it? How many companies make steel? 
How much do they make? How fast is their capacity 
increasing? What are the steel companies doing to in- 
crease production of vital alloy steels? 
These questions are answered in factual, 
informative reprintsfromSTEELWAYS 
magazine; excellent for school use. Ask 
for group on “Wilt-proof Steels”. Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel Institute, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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NATIVES OF NORTHERN NIGERIA use head- 
pans to carry columbite ore from paddocks 
(surface excavations). Columbite yields col- 
umbium, used in making stainless and heat- 
resisting steels. Sources of scarce alloying 
metals are scattered around the world. 


HEADED FOR A 2,000° JOB: This is the shaft 
for a ttfrbo-jet engine. Special analysis steels 
are a mass production item nowadays. The 
help of every factory and machine shop is 
needed to return scrap to the scrap dealers. 
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Chicago Board of Trade 


Supply & demand in action. In trading pits, each finger raised vertically represents the sale of 5,000 bushels of grain. 


and buying stocks are as different as 
farming and selling hardware. On the 
stock exchange, you’re buying something 
from which you can reap immediate re- 
turns—a share in an established com- 
pany. Your dividends start immediately. 
But in the futures market, your margin 
payment is merely an indication of good 
faith to insure performance of a contract 
for later delivery of grain. 

Q. Does a grain trader take more 
risk than a stock exchange trader? 

A. Yes. Demand may collapse be- 
cause of change in the international situ- 
ation. Or good weather may give us a 
grain surplus. Even an election can 
change things—when the Republicans 
made big gains in 1950 Congressional 
elections it depressed the market . on 
wheat futures 3¢ a bushel: Traders 
hoped the GOP would help check infla- 
tion. 

Q. Is greater risk the only reason 
why we should be lenient on margins? 

A. No, the main reason is that it 
would cut down the number of traders 
and make the market too inflexible to re- 
flect true economic conditions. 

Q. But couldn’t you knock out some 
of the speculation—and prevent some of 
those big profits? A Chicago newspaper 
recently said that in the first six months 
of the Korean war, speculators in soy- 
beans cleaned up about $36.5 million, in 
cotton $14 million, in corn $13 million. 

A. Of course there are some high 
profits. But speculators take big losses, 
too. You seldom hear about them. And 
as for that newspaper report, even Secre- 
tary Brannan declined to provide the 
facts to back it up. We don’t think giving 
the Government power to control margins 
would help a bit. What you’re doing is 


substituting the decision of a slow-moving @ 


bureau for the price-adjustment mechan- 
ism of the free enterprise system. 
Q. But wouldn’t we avoid some of 


the drastic ups and downs in prices of 
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which Secretary Brannan speaks? Sup- 
pose you suspended all trading and let 
the Government fix prices? 

A. Canada tried that in World War 
II. From 1943 to 1947, it bought all 
wheat from its farmers at $1.25 per 
bushel—from 30¢ to $1.18 under the 
free-market export price. The farmer was 
being exploited to the benefit of the 
urban consumer. Juggling the margin 
rate is almost as bad. As an anti-infla- 
tionary experiment in October 1947, the 
Board of Trade, at the request of the 
Government, doubled margin require- 
ments to 3314%. Fewer people traded, 
in smaller amounts; and farmers held 
back grain, hoping to force prices higher. 
They did: Wheat rose from about $2.75 a 
bushel to around $3.20. 

ee 

“We look upon demands for higher 

margins,” said Board President Bostrom 





Talburt, Scripps-Howard 
Popgun. Traders say Federal margin 
fixing won’t halt inflation. (SEE: Grain) 


last week, “as primarily a political move. 

“Don’t forget—bureaucracy _ starts 
off with good intentions. But in the end 
it becomes more manager than adviser.” 


The 1955 dollar 


Ad men, who like to think in terms 
of things big, glowing and impressive, 
got a warning of something little, puny, 
and pitiful last week. At the St. Louis 
convention of the Advertising Federation 
of America, Columbia University econo- 
mist Paul H. Nystrom predicted that to- 
day’s dollar—worth roughly 50¢ in terms 
of 1939’s—will shrink to 25¢ by 1955 un- 
less inflation is checked. 

Factory wages, he said, have in- 
creased 146% since 1939, but [the aver- 
age worker’s| productivity has inched 
ahead only 18%. His conclusion: “Busi- 
ness must stiffen its back and resolve 
that wage payments must henceforth be 
based solely on merit and productivity. 
We need to re-establish greater produc- 
tion at lower prices, with higher real in- 
come for all.” 


Retail gimmicks 


A novel solution to the hotel labor 
shortage popped up last week in Virginia 
City, Nev. The front desk of the Silver 
Dollar Hotel was deserted at 7 p.m. In- 
stead of a clerk stood a sign: “Vacancies 
on third floor. Please register. See you 
in the morning.” 

e @ Customers can now bank babies 
as well as dollars at the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank in Newark, N.J. The new 
system: a supervised play corner for kids. 

ee A new Bill of the Month Club 
in New York will receive all your bills 
and pay them. Monthly club dues: $6. 
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Romantic biography 
of the ocean 


Rachel L. Carson, author of The 
Sea Around Us, one of the most stirring 
and beautifully created books of our 
time, never saw the sea until she left 
home in Springdale, Pa., to go to college, 
to study writing. 

The sea had fascinated her as long 
as she could remember, but she never 
intended to plumb it academically—until 
she was forced into a biology course. 
There, to her surprise, she was trapped 
by her own enthusiasm. Heroically, she 
laid away all thoughts of becoming a 
writer, got a master’s degree in zoology 
and began to teach premedical students. 

Only some years later did she re- 
alize that what she still wanted most was 
to write and that her knowledge of 
zoology provided the subject matter. 

During the depression, the U.S. 
Bureau of Fisheries hired her part-time 
to write radio scripts. Most were so good 
the bureau decided they should be edited 
into a book and Miss Carson should do 
the introduction. When her chief read 
her piece, however, he said it wouldn’t do. 
Write another, he told her, winking, and 
send this one to the Atlantic Monthly. 

Accepted Reject. The Atlantic 
published the introduction as a four- 
page essay entitled Under Sea. Simon & 
Schuster, the book publishers read it and 
immediately dispatched a question to 
Miss Carson: Had she ever thought of 
writing a book? She hadn’t but soon did. 
Three years later, in 1941, Under the 
Sea Wind was published. It was a book 
about fish, shore birds and animals. 

Meantime, Miss Carson had acquired 
a writing post at the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service (she now is editor-in-chief). 
With World War II, information about 
the ocean became vital and new findings 
poured out of laboratories in prodigious 
amounts. Miss Carson kept abreast. 

And now she has told what she 
learned. The Sea Around Us (Oxford 
University Press: $3.50) is the first book 
to include the new knowledge of the 
ocean, gathered during and since the 





Pathfinder 
Biographer Carson. She probed the 
seas’ depth and breadth. (SEE: Ocean) 


war. A scientifically accurate biography 
of the water that covers three fourths 
of our globe, her book sweeps from the 
beginning of time to the era when man 
no longer will exist to record or imagine. 
“In its mysterious past [the sea] en- 
compasses all the dim origins of life,” 
Miss Carson writes, “and receives in the 
end, after, it may be, many transmuta- 
tions, the dead husks of that same life. 
For all at last return to the sea—to 
Oceanus, the ocean river, like the ever- 
flowing stream of time, the beginning and 
the end.” 

Salutes Before Sales. By last 
week, on the eve of the book’s publica- 
tion, all the chapters but one already 
had been reprinted or condensed in 
periodicals as varied as the New Yorker, 
Nature Magazine, Vogue and the Yale 
Review. A Swedish translation and an 





English edition were in the mill. In- 
quiries were coming from many other 
foreign countries. And in America The 
Sea had been chosen as an upcoming 
selection for Book-of-the-Month readers. 

At her home in Silver Spring, Md., 
Miss Carson, a quietly taut, fragile-look- 
ing woman, reflected on her success. “It’s 
very good luck,” she said. Then quickly, 
she stepped to a bookcase and picked up 
a small shell. 

“This is a limpet,” she said, “a key- 
hole limpet, a southern species. See the 
tiny hole in the top? A limpet lives where 
the surf is extremely heavy. It clamps 
down tight on a rock. Inside it has a 
kind of snail-like body. It’s believed it 
secretes an acid that eats away the rock, 
leaving a depression the shape of its 
shell. Now,” she continued, “hundreds of 
limpets may live on one rock. And when 
the tide is down they begin to move, 
grazing like a little herd of cattle, on 
slimy moss-like plants. But when the 
water gets rough, all the limpets go 
home again. And each, by some instinct, 
goes back to his own little scar.” 

Book III. The limpet and a host of 
other creatures that live by the sea will be 
the characters in Miss Carson’s next book. 
On leave from her job with Guggenheim 
Fellowship backing, Miss Carson will 
spend the rest of the summer researching 
along the Atlantic Coast. “This will be a 
practical handbook you take to the 
beach,” she says. “It will help you to see 
things you might not notice.” 


A home abroad 


In Washington, D. C., last week 
passers-by gazed wistfully at a little 
model house perched in the lobby of the 
new State Department building. 

Fifty-five of the full-size (50-foot- 
square) houses are skimming the seas, 
en route to 12 countries in the Near and 
Far East. Looked upon by the Depart- 
ment’s Foreign Building Operation mere- 
ly as an emergency measure—to shelter 
quickly and cheaply the growing number _ 
of information personnel abroad—these 
houses nevertheless arouse interest and 
envy in most Americans. 

American Pattern. All are cut to a 
standard plan: dining-living room, three 





Pre-fab for export. This is a model of the furnished, wood-panel house going to U.S. information officers abroad. (SEE: Home) 
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Look To Hotpoint For The Finest... 


JUNE 27, 1951 


Save 8 Hours Every Week With A 


Gain Extra .Time For All Your Extra Duties! 


OU’LL DISCOVER wonderful new freedom in a 

magic Hotpoint All-Electric Kitchen . . . find that 
it actually saves you over an hour every day, a full 
working day every single week! You'll feel fresher 
and have extra time for your family as well as the many 
added duties you’re called on to shoulder these days— 
because your Hotpoint Kitchen does nearly all of your 
most tiring, most time-consuming tasks automatically! 


@ @ Just set the controls and your Hotpoint Push- 
button Range cooks dinner while you’re out shopping! 
. . . Twist a dial and your Hotpoint Electric Dish- 
washer washes, rinses and dries the dishes! ... Turn 
on the water and food waste magically disappears 
through your Hotpoint Disposall! .. . Special work- 
saving cabinet arrangements put foods and utensils 
right at your finger tips! ... And you need never waste 


FIRST: 


time defrosting the roomy refrigerator section of your 
big Hotpoint combination Refrigerator-Freezer! 


@ @ A Hotpoint All-Electric Kitchen is a real neces- 
sity these busy days. And you can easily own one— 
on convenient monthly terms if you wish. Send today 
for beautiful new illustrated planning book, “Your 
Next Kitchen.” Mail 15c in coin (no stamps) to 
Hotpoint Inc.*, Kitchen & Laundry Planning Dept., 
5670 W. Taylor St., Chicago 44, IIL. 


Cs. 
For dealers' names, see your classified phone book. ne 
*A General Electric Affiliate + wey - 
45 soviet 


Everybody’s Pointing To 
ae 





Quality Appliances 
p Ranges + Refrigerators + Dishwashers + Dispesalls® + Water Heaters + Food 





Freezers + Automatic Washers + Clothes Dryers + Rotery Ireners + Cabinets 
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For vacation knitters. Paris patterns: 


bedrooms, bathroom and fully equipped 
kitchen, carport and porch. But there are 
color and trim variations, four each in 
the exterior and interior. 

The furniture, draperies and rugs 
are of the best modern American de- 
sign. They were planned by Knoll Inter- 
national of New York and are being 
manufactured in Europe so they can be 
paid for out of Government assets like 
ECA counterpart funds held abroad. 
Since land and erection costs also will be 
taken care of by foreign currency credits, 
only the price of the pre-fab, manufac- 
tured in Baton Rouge, La., by the Craw- 
ford Corp., hits taxpayers directly. 

By August, when all the houses are 
to be up, the total tab (including furni- 
ture) should run no higher than $15,000 
each and possibly as low as $12,000, de- 
pending on shipping, local land and labor 
costs. Occupants won’t pay rent but 
neither will they receive the customary 
quarters allowance. This saving, the State 
Department figures, will pay for the 
houses in ten years. 

Apparently the only loss involved 
will be the huge boxes in which the furni- 
ture arrives. Officials who have had ex- 
periences with similar boxes predict they 
will be snatched up fast. The natives 
tote them away to live in. 


Knit un, purl deux 


In the hands of a Frenchwoman, 
a piece of knitting is no different from 
a hat, a stew or a flirtation: It’s sure 
to be flavorsome. When she knits, for ex- 
ample, a Frenchwoman appears oddly 
lefthanded to an American. Though she 
works in the same direction—right to 
left—she winds the yarn around the 
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forefinger of her left hand (instead of 
her right) and inserts the needle from 
the opposite side of the stitch. The sur- 
face of her garment comes out looking 
the same. But there the similarity stops. 

While Americans struggle to knit in 
the fit, the French, for the most part, 
knit first and sew in the fit later. Many 
of the couturier designers have yarn knit 
up and then cut it, just as they would 
a piece of woven fabric. Women in 
France often buy paper patterns to which 
they try their knitting as they go along. 
Then they put the pieces together on the 
sewing machine, using all the dressmaker 
tricks—seams, darts, hems and zippers. 

Paris Penguin. The smooth, well- 
tailored results the French achieve this 
way explain the growing popularity of 
the patterns now being sent here from 
Laines du Pinguoin, the century-old knit- 
ting firm in Paris known to Americans as 
Penguin. Strictly French when they 
arrive, the patterns are culled to suit 
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a pullover, No. 2286; a button-up, No. 595; a jacket, No. AM 200. (SEE: Knit) 


American tastes and directions are trans- 
lated into English. 

The newest batch, including the 
three sweaters shown above, arrived last 
week in time for the seasonal upswing in 
yarn sales. Directions for the three are 
free. Write, specifying number, to Adrien 
Mey & Co., Department TS, 230 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Head start 


Color had gone to women’s heads 
last week in the form of Temptin’ Hair 
Make-Up. It’s a lanolin-based cosmetic 
that looks like cold cream—except that 
it’s red, brownette, blonde or platinum 
blue. Rubbed on with the fingers and 
brushed quickly, it accents the color in 
the hair, adds luster and serves as a wave- 
set. The color won’t rub off but can be 
washed out, the manufacturer says. 


Lafe Locke for Pathfinder 
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Looks pretty swell, doesn’t it? The roast, 
just dripping with goodness. The beautiful 

gas range that cooked it... automatically! But, 
most of all, the way of living this picture shows. 
Good eating, good health, comfort and 
convenience all ’round—that’s the life for you! 
And why not? There’s nothing here you can’t 
have, no matter where you live. Wonderful 
LP-GAS puts every convenience right at your 
finger tips. Automatic gas cooking, for example, 
the easiest of all. FAST: with gas, heat can 

be fully on or completely off in a split second. 
Gas cooking is clean, cool, flexible, 

low-cost, dependable. Choose any size you 
wish—your new gas range costs less than 
automatic ranges using other fuels! 
Something else—LP-GAS never fails. 
It is always under your 





WM MODERN FUEL 


On it to bring finger-tip convenience 
all through your home ... for refriger- 
ation and home heating ... for your 
water heater, clothes dryer, incin- 
erator. It’s the same fuel you may 
know as bottled gas, tank gas, 
butane, propane, or by a local trade 
name—they’re all Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas. You can store this fuel 
and always have plenty on hand. 
For approved appliances and best 
service, see your LP-GAS dealer. 
Live where you may, here’s 
living at its best! ae 
Beautiful Booklet Free! ™ 
Write for your copy of “How to 
Enjoy Better Living Right Now.” 
LP-GAS Information Service, 


Dept. P, 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Wherever you are 
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control, good weather or bad. Depend 











Food Fresh— Always! 


Count on year after year of 
trouble-free service when 
your refrigerator operates on 
LP-GAS. Stays silent, lasts 
longer. And, like a// LP-GAS 
appliances, it (1) operates 
anywhere; (2) quickly in- 
stalled; (3) fuel never fails. 


over 72 million families already do 
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Penn’s tempest in a T'V pot 
‘Ah, take the cash and let the NCAA go’ 


The University of Pennsylvania, 
confident its 78,000-seat Franklin Field 
would be comfortably filled no matter 
what happened, stood to gain an addi- 
tional jackpot from television sponsors. 

The National Collegiate Athletic As- 
sociation, with the breach caused by the 
“Sanity Code” controversy scarcely 
healed, stood to lose its remaining hold 
on member colleges and universities. 

Last week the battle aroused by 
Penn’s announced intention to televise all 
its home football games next fall had 
reached a scoreless tie. 

Quarterbacking the TV tussle for the 
Quakers (no longer in good standing in 
NCAA books) was Athletic Director 
Francis T. Murray; for the NCAA, Presi- 
dent Hugh C. Willett. Murray charged 
that the NCAA plan (to control tele- 
casting of collegiate football for one year 
to study TV’s effect on gate receipts) 
would prevent millions from seeing the 
big games on television. Willett’s coun- 
ter: What about attendance at the small 
games? Various surveys indicate a 
marked drop wherever big games are 
televised. The NCAA’s aim: to schedule 
no more than one televised game in a 
given area each Saturday next season, 
with certain sections “blacked out.” No 
team would be seen more than twice on 
TV; once at home, once away. 

No Game. Backing up the NCAA, 
four of Penn’s Ivy League opponents 
(Dartmouth, Columbia, Cornell and 
Princeton) declared they would not play 
the Quakers from a TV-formation. Un- 
rufled, one Penn official pointed out: 
“It’s a long time till the opening game.” 

Possible solutions to the football- 
television problem have cropped up from 
many quarters; televising only the top 
games—nationally or regionally—with all 
football schools in the area sharing in 
the proceeds; making the living-room fan 
pay by charging a fee to unscramble a 
“coded” picture on his TV screen; film- 
ing games for delayed transmission; and 
piping games directly into movie theaters. 

Penn’s only compromise: It would 
drop its TV plans “for this year” if the 
NCAA’s controlled program is submitted 
to the U.S. Attorney General and found 
not to violate the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Meanwhile, most eyes turned Mid- 
Westward to another university admit- 
tedly cool to the NCAA program: Notre 
Dame. If the Irish, with Pennsylvania, 
were to televise freely, others could be 
expected to break from the NCAA fold 
to get their slice of the TV jackpot. 

ee 

SRO signs were up in six cities. A 
plate glass box office window in Pitts- 
burgh was broken in the crush. And 
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New York’s International Boxing Club, 
promoters of the Joe Louis-Lee Savold 
heavyweight bout, listened gleefully last 
week to the rustle of out-of-town money 
in the till. 

It looked like the best answer so 
far to the ring’s TV vs. gate receipts 
dilemma. Cigar smoke and hot dogs were 
conspicuously absent, but crowds in the 
eight “closed-circuit” theaters howled 
satisfaction with the bloody battle as 


equally aging opponent in the sixth 
round, displaying a flash of old form. 

Madison Square Garden attendance 
was a capacity 18,000; total theater gate 
was 20,000. Louis’s reward: another shot 
at Ezzard Charles in a title bout. 


No Noahs 


“Don’t be surprised to see a Mon- 
roe County henhouse come in third,” 
commented one observer at Marietta, 
Ohio, where the Intercollegiate Rowing 
Association last week gave the surly and 
flood-threatening Ohio River a second 
chance at its annual regatta. The hen- 
house didn’t finish; third place went in- 
stead to Princeton, with underdog Wis- 
consin the winner and favored Washing- 
ton second. 

As it did last year, the swollen, 
debris-laden Ohio nearly ruined the race. 
The near-flood conditions made dams use- 
less; the course again was shortened 
from three to two miles. All three Navy 


shells were sunk or damaged. Coaches 
who drew positions nearest the West 
Virginia shore grumbled that the cur- 
rent was swifter on the Ohio side. 

This week it appeared that Marietta 
was through as host to the “world series” 
of rowing. Poughkeepsie, N.Y., tradi- 
tional site of the race, had bid for the 
regatta’s return to the comparatively 
placid Hudson. Other cities interested 
in getting it: Syracuse, N.Y., and Seattle. 


Texas triumph 


To watch 162 topnotch players, 15,- 
000 spectators crowded the Oakland 
Hills Country Club near Birmingham, 
Mich., for the country’s biggest golfing 





Wide World 


Louis vs. Savold. No cigar smoke, but a flash of the old form. (SEE: Tempest) 
the balding Brown Bomber KO’d his 


event: the U.S. Golf Association’s Open 
Championship. This year the tournament 
was also the toughest to date: 66 night- 
marish hazards had been added to an 
already tough course. 

Early first-round leader was veteran 
Sam Snead; second-round pace-setter 
was British Open champion Bobby 
Locke. But Texan Ben Hogan, moving 
dramatically out of the pack, scored a 
sub-par 67 on the final 18 holes to become 
the third man to win the Open title more 
than twice. (Four-time winners: Willie 
Anderson and Bobby Jones.) 


Short cut 


Forty runners in a Quincy, Mass., 
Knights of Columbus road race had to 
try it all over again last week. 

The first attempt to cover the ten- 
mile distance ended in total confusion 
when a pair of mischief-bent youngsters 
shouted to the lead runners that they 
were off the route, obligingly pointing 
out the “right” road: a dead-end street. 
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Tree farming 


pays double profits 


A decade ago the giant West Coast 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. set out to prove 
that a tree, like a cotton plant, could be 
planted and harvested at a profit. 

Last week in Montesano, Wash., the 
American Tree Farm System celebrated 
both its own tenth anniversary and the 
success of the Weyerhaeuser project. 
From a 120,000-acre tract of cutover tim- 
berland in Grays Harbor County, the Tree 
Farm program has found root in 29 states 
and now comprises 23 million acres of 
private’y owned woodland. 

Much credit for the local success of 
the project goes to Montesano Vidette 
editor Chapin Collins.:He sold it to skep- 
tical but agriculturally minded rural 
readers by repeated references to re- 
planting as “farming” and its reward 
as a “crop.” 

Approaching Balance. Nationally, 
the Tree Farm System has contributed 
substantially to the upward trend in an- 
nual timber growth. Only 25 years ago, 
for every tree to spring up four and a 
half were lost. This year new wood 
growth of all sizes will equal 98° of 
the amount removed or destroyed. Log- 
ging operations still take the heaviest 
toll; insects and disease kill more trees 
than fire. 

Despite the demands of World War 
II and the postwar building boom, indi- 
cations are that the nation’s wood sup- 
ply is not being seriously depleted. Nei- 
ther, however, is it mounting into a sur- 
plus. U.S. Forest Service officials believe 
our 624 million acres of timberland 
(roughly equivalent to the area east of 
the Mississippi plus Kansas and Louisi- 
ana) are adequate to supply the nation’s 
wood requirements—if managed wisely. 

They point out, however, that new 
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Weyerhaeuser timberland. In ten years, a new forest on cutover land. (SEE: Tree) 


growth of sawtimber (trees which can be 
processed into lumber) still doesn’t meet 
the present drain, including heavy de- 
mands of defense construction. 

Call up the Reserves. The U.S. 
Forest Service hopes to tap some of the 
vast reserves in our national forests to 
meet present and potential demand. Con- 
gress has been asked to spend $100 mil- 
lion in five years (chiefly for new roads) 
to boost national forest timber produc- 
tion by 50%. 

To make the most of the timber we 
have, researchers in Government, uni- 
versity and industrial laboratories are 
concentrating on finding uses for timber 
formerly considered valueless and on 
utilizing more of each tree. 

With the replanting and reseeding 
programs, a small but growing army of 
trained foresters has sprung up to super- 
vise the new forests. One of their tasks: 
periodical inspection of more than 3,000 
Tree Farms throughout the U.S. 


Peach State tobacco 


Aromatie tobacco, which flavors 
most popular brands of cigarettes, has 
strengthened its foothold in the U.S. 
Usually called “Turkish” tobacco, it 
grows in quantity in Greece, Bulgaria 
and southern Russia as well. 

Experimental planting in 1940 
proved that the soil of the Piedmont and 
foothill sections of North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Virginia (regarded as poor 
for other crops) was just like home to 
the small foreign leaf. 

It has been grown in those states on 
an ever increasing scale for five years, 
spreading in 1950 to three Northeast 
Georgia counties. 

Last week farmers in three more 
Georgia counties had joined the ranks of 
U.S. turkish tobacco growers. The South, 
apparently, had found a new cash crop 
for land which formerly bore chiefly 
weeds. 
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Apostle of Christianity for all 


Paul’s journeys are milestones after 1,900 years 


Christians in America today might 
be worshiping under some symbol other 
than the cross if Paul, “the Apostle of the 
Gentiles,” had not dedicated his life, to 
spreading the good news of Jesus and 
freeing the newborn Christian movement 
of its Mosaic yoke. 

When Paul saw the night vision of a 
Macedonian man calling for help, he was 
convinced that the Gospel must be car- 
ried into Europe. The profound effect of 
this decision—which took Paul across 
the Aegean Sea into Greece—laid the 
groundwork for the ultimate union of 
Christianity and Western culture. With- 
out Paul’s mission to the Gentiles, the 
Christian movement might have remained 
on Palestinian soil as merely a prophetic 
reform within Judaism. 

Formal recognition of this fact came 
this week in Greece in ceremonies com- 
memorating the 1,900th anniversary of 
Paul’s arrival in Europe. “Emissary” of 
32 million U.S. Protestants at the ob- 
servances was Methodist Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam. He joined churchmen 
from all over the Western world in retrac- 
ing Paul’s footsteps on the second of his 
three great missionary journeys. By boat 
they landed at Kavalla (ancient Nea- 
polis), the small Aegean seaport where 
Paul—together with Silas, Timothy and 
Luke—first set foot in Europe (Acts 
16:11). 

Outpost. The next stop on the pil- 
grimage was Philippi, ten miles inland, 
the fortress city of Philip of Macedon 


and the base from which Philip’s son 
Alexander set out in 334 B.C. to invade 
Asia. It was here that Paul the Jew 
established the first Christian community 
in Europe and won his first woman con- 
vert on the Continent. 

Other visits scheduled by the pil- 
grims on their nine-day journey included 
ancient Corinth (where Paul spent a year 
and a half making goatskin tents by day 
and preaching by night), Thessalonica 
and Berea. Paul fled the latter two cities 
a step ahead of irate Jews. But, char- 
acteristic of his missionary tactics, he 
turned each retreat into a new advance. 

Paul’s next stop in Greece (and the 
pilgrims’) was Athens, where he found 
little enthusiasm for his work. Never- 
theless, it was on Areopagus (Mars’ 
Hill), in the shadow of the then 500-year- 
old Parthenon, that Paul delivered his 
most powerful sermon—on “an unknown 
God” (Acts 17). 

Paul’s doctrine of salvation by faith 
alone, rather than salvation by law, was 
emphasized as the religious pilgrims read 
once again the letters which the “prince 
of missionaries” wrote the churches he 
established in that country (First and 
Second Thessalonians, First and Second 
Corinthians). 

Martyrdom. The churchmen found 
inspiration in the dauntless apostle, mar- 
tyr and saint who was flogged, stoned, 
starved, frozen, shipwrecked and finally 
beheaded. That was the price of spread- 
ing by word and pen his unshakable con- 
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Ancient Corinth. Pilgrims walk where Paul. preached salvation. (SEE: Apostle) 
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viction that the Christian Church was 
open on equal terms to Greeks and Jews, 
men and women, slaves and freemen. 

Finally, the ceremonies in Greece 
reminded the Christian world that at 
least nine letters of their New Testament 
were written by Paul. Four more letters, 
if not from his pen, are based upon his 
life and thought. The Gospels of Mark 
and Luke were produced by friends who 
traveled with him; the Gospel of John 
reflects Paul’s influence; the book of 
Acts devotes 17 chapters to his life. 


The good thieves 


At Western State Penitentiary at 
Pittsburgh last fortnight, 100 inmates 
contributed $400 in amounts ranging 
from 5¢ to $10 as a surprise birthday 
gift for their 74-year-old chaplain, Father 
Francis J. Huber. The same day, Chap- 
lain Huber celebrated his 48th anniver- 
sary as a priest and the completion of 39 
years’ prison service. 


Soldiers without guns 


They will never carry rifles, but 
this week at Grand Ledge, Mich., some 
300 draft-age youths were winding up a 
tough two-week military encampment. 
They were Seventh-Day Adventists, show- 
ing how men can serve their country in 
time of peril and still maintain religious 
convictions against taking human life. 

Classified as conscientious objectors, 
they could probably avoid military serv- 
ice entirely. But by choice many will 
wind up as Army medics on dangerous 
front-line duty. 

The young Adventists bought their 
own uniforms and paid their way to 
church-supported Camp Desmond _ T. 
Doss—named after a World War II con- 
scientious objector who won the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor for saving 75 
wounded GIs under fire on Okinawa. 
Serving without pay, the “Conscientious 
Co-operators” boned up on first aid, 
treatment of A-blast viotims, transporta- 
tion and care of the sick and wounded. 
They got their quota of KP, drill and 
ceremonies, guard duty, map reading, 
marches and tent pitching. 

Advance Training. The men at- 
tending Camp Doss are among some 
4,000 participating in Medical Cadet 
Corps training programs in 72 Adventist 
high schools and 14 colleges in the U.S. 
and Canada. (Two more camps will open 
later this summer in California and Can- 
ada.) As 12,000 World War II Adventists 
did, these 4,000 are sampling a rigorous 
pre-induction taste of Army life. 

“Adventists are ready and eager to 
employ their training for the saving of 
life,” Carlyle B. Haynes, director of the 
Seventh-Day Adventists’ War Service 
Commission, explained last week. “They 
are soldiers of mercy, soldiers of hu- 
manity, soldiers of Christ.” 
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a loaf of bread and a ton of steel... 
have much in common 


Both have their origin in the good earth. Bread from the 
grain of America’s great farms. Farms that are different 
from any others. We're not content to scratch the ground 
and take what the ground chooses to yield. Here we produce 
from the land as we produce in the mines, mills and fac- 
tories. Here farming is an important phase of American 
industry .. . of the American way of life which the whole 
world envies. 


The grain is transported to the storage bins, then to the 
great food factories and ground into flour that makes our 
bread. Bread that nourishes us and has helped to stem the 
tides of Communism in distant lands as surely as bullets. 


Steel has its beginning in the mines from the great deposits 
of ore. Ore that is brought from the four corners of the 
earth to feed the hungry furnaces. From the blast furnaces 
to the open hearths, the Bessemer converters and huge rollin 

mills that flatten the glowing slabs into sheets of steel. Stee 
for both the products of peace and the implements of war. 


Yes, bread and steel have much in common. They are the 
products of the courage and skill of millions of men and 
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women, the citizens of America. The great achievement of 
Laborer, Capitalist, Employer, Consumer, forged together 
over the last century. Making mistakes? Yes... and correct- 
ing them. But always progressing. 


Today the citizens of America are faced with the biggest 
challenge in all history. Our success depends on how well 
you do your job, whatever and wherever it may be. You 
are the future of America. 


Over the years Pathfinder Magazine has traveled in close 
partnership with the American way. Consistently and ag- 
gressively the attention of more than 1,200,000 grass root 
families have been focused on those events, which, in the 
opinion of Pathfinder editors, undermine basic American 
ideals and endanger the American way of life. Pathfinder 
will continue to devote its full energies and resources to the 
serious task at hand. We believe we can best support free- 
dom by printing facts . . . because all of the facts are on 
the side of freedom. 


This statement is written by the publishers of Pathfinder News Magazine 
in an effort to keep the United States “United” in every sense of the word. 
Permission is granted to reproduce this message in its entirety. 
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Over the hill to Harrisburg 


Community antenna brings TV to ‘blind’ cities 


Twin towers atop 1,300-foot-high 
Fort Hunter Ridge were an exciting topic 
of conversation in Harrisburg, Pa., last 
week. And the city’s children were ask- 
ing eagerly: “How long will it take?” 

Nobody knew exactly, but television 
was coming to Harrisburg—and soon. 
Not by the usual method, nor by any 


Amplifier. plus 
W-ADO box Servici! 
up TO 1018) homes 


miles away; channel 4 (NBC) from 
Lancaster, 35 miles; and channel 6 
(ABC) from Philadelphia, 90 miles. 

The community antenna may be the 
answer for many more TV-hungry U.S. 
cities outside the present video areas. 
(The normal range of television broad- 
casting is 35 to 50 miles. Beyond that the 
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muters and shoppers riding Capital Tran- 
sit’s streetcars and busses in Washington, 
D. C., that decision of the Federal Court 
of Appeals granted a new Constitutional 
freedom—the right to silence. If the 
ruling is sustained in the Supreme Court, 
out the window will go the “commercials 
and announcements” which accompany 
music now broadcast by Transit Radio in 
public vehicles in Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Omaha, Pittsburgh, Des Moines, Iowa; 
Huntington, W. Va.; Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Tacoma, Wash.; Tren- 
ton, N. J.; and Worcester, Mass. Com- 
mercials by other companies in a dozen 
cities will go too—and presumably the 
music will follow. 
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Howdy Doody in Lansford. TV sets in 350 homes, hooked to antenna outlets (W-ADO boxes), get Philadelphia. (SEE: Hill). 


sudden relaxing of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission ban on new TY sta- 
tions. Harrisburg was taking a short cut 
that more than half a dozen other U.S. 
cities beyond TV range had demonstrated 
to be the successful method: receiving 
the faint TV signals from stations 75 or 
100 miles away through towers on a hill- 
top, amplifying the signals, then sending 
them by coaxial cable a few miles to the 
city, and finally by wire into homes. 

This “community antenna. system” 
is already working in Astoria, Ore., Bell- 
ingham, Wash., Dansville, N. Y., and 
Lansford, Coaldale, Mahanoy City and 
Honesdale in Pennsylvania; installations 
are under way in 50 other “blind” cities. 

Pioneer in this new installation is 
the Jerrold Electronics Corp. of Phila- 
delphia, which developed the idea from 
master antennas used in apartment 
houses. Runner-up is the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, which is building a sim- 
ilar system at Pottsville, Pa. 

Local Business. Harrisburg citi- 
zens, like people in the other communi- 
ties, organized a corporation. Harris- 
burg’s is called Perfect TV, Inc. The in- 
dividual subscriber will pay a “connec- 
tion charge” of about $135, and then 
about $3.75 a month. 

The 100-foot towers will pick up 
channel 2 (CBS) from Baltimore, 75 
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signal is usually too weak for clear pic- 
tures.) The complications are few: FCC 
approval is not required, because no new 
TV stations need be built. And in Lans- 
ford (pop. 7,500), with 350 television 
sets already connected to the system, the 
local corporation reported the best news 
of all—“a reasonable profit.” 

A Jerrold executive explained last 
week: “A lot of cities are going to react 
like Grass Valley, Calif. (pop. 5,257). 
Their community antenna started operat- 
ing the day General MacArthur landed 
in San Francisco. They had never seen 
TV in Grass Valley—and when the big- 
gest story of the day moved into their 
homes, they went crazy.” 


Commuters’ freedom 


“Freedom of attention, which 
forced listening destroys, is a part of lib- 
erty essential to individuals and to so- 
ciety. . . . This loss of freedom of atten- 
tion is the more serious because many 
people have little time to read, consider 
or discuss what they like. ... They suffer 
.-.a sense of outrage at being compelled 
to hear whatever [Capital Transit and 
Transit Radio] chooses.” 

To the “captive audience” of com- 


Smart girl 


Curvacious Dagmar once told 
friends she would never marry a man 
shorter than she was. 

Last month Dagmar, born Virginia 
Ruth Egnor in Huntington, W. Va., mar- 
ried 28-year-old actor Danny Dayton 
(real name Danny Segall), who is 5 feet 
10 inches tall. Dagmar towers 6 feet in 
high heels. Her weight is a closely guard- 
ed secret: Estimates range from 120 
pounds, the “official” figure, to 155. 

Dayton, who has appeared in the 
movies The Enforcer, No Questions Asked 
and At War with the Army, met Dagmar 
on the stage of the Strand Theater in New 
York two years ago. 

Her marriage won't interfere with 
Dagmar’s appearances on Broadway Open 
House (NBC-TV, Tuesday, Thursday, 
Friday 11 p.m.-midnight EDT) during 
the summer. In the fall she will start her 
own show on ABC-TV, continuing her 
“beautiful but dumb” role. Actually, Dag- 
mar was smart enough to zoom her salary 
up to well over $500 a week by her fic- 
tional stupidity. She writes her own skits, 
works out her own mispronunciations, 
even edits the copy supplied for her guest 
appearances. 
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Fourth of July 


To all U.S. citizens, the Fourth of 
July means the celebration of the adop- 
tion of our Declaration of Independence. 
During the years since then (1776), the 
date has become noteworthy for some 
lesser-known events in U.S. history, too. 
Can you complete the blanks in the fol- 
lowing six sentences, based on July 4th 
happenings? Answers on this page. 

1. The famous American entertain- 
er who wrote a song called I’m a Yankee 
Doodle Dandy about his 4th of July birth- 
gL Ps 

2. The memorial structure, honor- 
ing a U.S. President, which had its cor- 
nerstone laid on July 4, 1848 is the 


3. U.S. military school, 
was opened July 4, 1802. 

4. Construction on the first U.S. 
passenger railroad, the _________ & 
was begun July 4, 1828. 




















5. In Temple Square 
JUNE 27, 1951 


5. The former U.S. possession whose 
independence was proclaimed July 4, 
1946 is the Republic of the 

6. July 4th was the birthday of 

—______., 30th U.S. President. 


Armchair quiz 


This time of year millions of 
Americans are traveling and seeing some 
of the famous sights in the U.S. and 
abroad. Below are pictured six much- 
photographed attractions you might be 
likely to visit if you were a tourist. Can 
you recognize them and name the city 
or place where you would find each? To 
help, each picture has a caption which is 
a clue. Answers on this page. 
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Wide World 


4. Harbor landmark 





' eck Star 
6. Gutzon Borglum’s work 








FREE HEALTH BOOKLET 


tells how to get the most out of 


Life after 60 


There is a saying. “You're just as young 
as you feel.” This saying has new sig- 
nificance for all of us today. Because 
science has made remarkable strides in 
showing us how to look and feel younger 
—and live longer! 


Proof of this is found in the fact that 
the life span of the average American 
has increased from 40 years in 1900 to 
67.5 years in 1950. 


Learn how to enjoy the longer life 
science gives you today. Get your co y 
of a new 24-page illustrated booklet 
with pointers on how to get more out 


of life in the later years. 
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Free Booklet 


“Longer Life and Better 
Health To Enjoy it!” 
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Worth a Penny Post Card? 


Then RUSH postcard with 
mame and address. Get FREE 
details of amazing full-and- 
spare-time PROFITS made by ambitious men 
handling new Automatic Defroster for refriger- 
ators on FREE TRIAL basis. Learn how house- 
wives hand you big profits when you just plugin 
the D-Frost-O-Matic to end defrosting mess 
forever. Send card for Special Offer TODAY. 


D-FROST-O-MATIC ‘84 
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Sheppard is the diesel for simplicity, 
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Heroes in sewers: 


Warsaw’s last fight 


“We have been free for two 
months,” said the grief-choked voice of 
the Warsaw radio announcer. “Today 
once more we must go into captivity, but 
at least the Germans cannot take War- 
saw again. ... Warsaw no longer exists.” 

That was October 1944. For 63 days, 
35,000 underground troops of the Polish 
Home Army had fought five German divi- 
sions from street to street and house to 
house through flaming, crumbling War- 
saw. Uncounted thousands of civilians 
died as the lines of battles ripped through 
their neighborhoods. 

And all the while, a few miles away 
in the suburbs, idled a vast Soviet army. 
It could have swept the Germans away 
whenever it wanted to. Until after Oct. 
5, it didn’t want to. 

On Oct. 5, Lt. Gen. Tadeusz Komor- 
owski (better known by his underground 
code name, Bor), commander of the 
Home Army, sadly surrendered to the 
Germans. The Polish supplies, calculated 
to last a week—in expectation of a Rus- 
sian advance—when Bor ordered the up- 
rising in August, had run out. The Poles 
had literally become an underground, 
marching back and forth through waist- 
deep filth in the’ city’s sewers while Ger- 
man Tiger tanks rumbled overhead. 

The slender, scholarly-looking Bor 
went to a prison camp. After his rescue 
by the Americans, he began writing his 
adventures. Part of the story of the War- 
saw rising appeared in 1946 in the Read- 
er’s Digest, titled “The Unconquerables,” 
and described as part of a forthcoming 
book. The “forthcoming book” is out at 
last. It is The Seeret Army (Macmil- 
lan: $4) and well worth the wait. 

Bor knew perfectly well, when he or- 
dered the Warsaw rising, that the Rus- 
sians were unfriendly. As they advanced 
into Poland, they had arrested all Home 
Army men who refused to join their own 
Red-led “Polish People’s Army.” But he 
didn’t think they could refuse a city 
offered them on a platter—and it was the 
Polish patriots’ last chance to grab some 
independence for their suffering nation 
as the Nazis retreated and the Com- 
munists rolled in. 

The Home Army was no feeble band 
of guerillas. At one time it numbered 
380,000 and maintained its own arms 
factories. It once executed an especially 
murderous German governor, after fair 
warning. When the Germans tested the 
earliest V-1 jet-bombs in Poland, Home 
Army technicians often beat the Germans 
to the fallen bombs. They dismantled sev- 
eral, sent plans of them to the British. 

Bor underestimated his opponents’ 
coldbloodedness. The Russians calmly 
sat back to let the Poles be massacred. 
They wouldn’t even let Anglo-Americans 
use Russian-held airfields to fly shuttle 
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International 


Bor’s warriors. Warsaw's defenders wouldn’t give up until their supplies ran out. 


supply trips over Warsaw. The RAF did 
fly some round trips, but the losses were 
too heavy to let them continue. 

* © *& 

Did General Douglas MacArthur 
really deserve the nickname “Dugout 
Doug”? Did he really load three planes 
with his personal furniture and his son’s 
toys when he left Bataan in 1942? 

Such questions infuriate Gen. George 
C. Kenney, who spent three wartime 
years practically at MacArthur’s elbow 
as his air deputy. Kenney admits, in The 
MacArthur I Know (Duell, Sloan & 
Pearce: $2.75), that he is a MacArthur 
admirer—but he got that way working 
with him. 

MacArthur was almost fantastically 
fearless, says Kenney. When the Japs 
bombed Corregidor, MacArthur watched 
them from a camp chair beside the fort’s 
flagpole. He wouldn’t even wear a steel 
helmet. He never went near a dugout. 

When the MacArthurs left the Phi- 
lippines, in one B-17, each of them was 
allowed to take a small handbag, and 
young Arthur also carried one (1) small 
red toy fire engine. 

Kenney finished his book just before 
the Truman-MacArthur split, which gives 





, Wide World 
Kenney. MacArthur’s ambitions cen- 
tered around a red rocker and a rockpile. 


a strange flavor to one anecdote in it. 
Kenney had asked his chief what he ex- 
pected to do when he returned to the 
United States. Said MacArthur: 

“T expect to settle down in Milwau- 
kee, and on the way to the house I’m go- 
ing to stop in at a furniture store and 
buy the biggest red rocker in the shop. 
I'll set it on the porch and alongside it 
put a good-sized pile of stones. Then Ill 
rock.” 

“What are the stones for?” asked 
Kenney, and MacArthur’s eyes twinkled. 

“They are to throw at anyone who 
comes around talking politics.” 

* & 

“T was showing a guest through our 
new house,” said patient 77-a, relating a 
dream to Dr. Emil Gutheil, “and pointing 
to an upper floor where, through an open- 
ing, we could see a huge shaggy beast 
resembling a bear. ‘The family ghost,’ I 
explained. 

“Later the beast, which had fallen 
asleep with its paws clinging to a pole, 
had slid slowly down to our level, still 
asleep.” Mr. 77-a wanted to yell and 
drive it away, but his fiancée persuaded 
him to treat it kindly. He did, and one 
day it left, never to return. 

The bear, explains psychiatrist Gut- 
heil in his Handbook of Dream Anal- 
ysis (Liveright: $4), represented the pa- 
tient’s dominating mother, often thus sym- 
bolized. His mother-complex had just 
recently “slid down” to his conscious level 
and he was impatient to be rid of it. 
There are 595 such analyses in the book. 

* * * 

The improvident cross-country tour- 
ist, when he enters (for instance) Kansas 
City, Mo., this summer, will play stop- 
start down Independence Avenue, asking 
pedestrians and policemen foolish ques- 
tions. The smart tourist will stop just 
once, at about Campbell Street, open his 
glove compartment and take out Ham- 
mond’s City Street Map Atlas & Trip 
Guide (Hammond: $1.95). It'll show 
him, at a glance, where to find hotels, 
post offices, points of interest, almost 
everything else he needs to know. It 
covers 78 cities. 
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MUSIC 


The musicians 
go round & round 


Dr. Reginald Stewart, Scots-born 
conductor of the Baltimore Symphony, 
went to Europe last summer. So did his 
friend, Dr. Ifor Jones, Welsh-born con- 
ductor of the famous Bethlehem (Pa.) 
Bach Choir. 

Dr. Stewart had a bright idea. To 
get around conveniently and cheaply, he 
bought in Britain a 4-cylinder, 29-horse- 
power Morris “Minor.” So did Dr. Jones. 
Whenever they met, each bragged fero- 
ciously of what his car could do and 
fiercely challenged the other to a race. 
But vacation time ended before anything 
happened. 

This year, however, spring came 
again to Baltimore, and with it came 
Dr. Jones. His conducting season had 
ended with the May 19-21 Bach Festival, 
a big success. He was in fighting fettle, 
anxious for action. 

Dr. Stewart, game but groggy from 
marking examination-papers at Peabody 
Institute, sparred for time. Slyly he sug- 
gested they race up (meaning northward 
on) Baltimore’s Charles Street. This was 
a ruse. Charles Street is one-way—south- 
bound. 

Meanwhile, co-operative friends, in- 
cluding some students of Dr. Stewart’s, 
had informed (a) the press and (b) the 
proprietor of Ritchie Raceway of the 
musicians’ plight. In jig time (presto; 4 
la gigue) the track was at their disposal. 

Crash Wagon. Both maestri showed 
up. So, to their dismay, did a race track 
ambulance. Dauntlessly, however, they 
took off. The beetlelike little cars skidded 
professionally around the banked turns, 
tires screaming, dust flying. (“You just 
nose in a little and the rest happens by 
itself,” explained Dr. Stewart.) In the 
first heat, Jones’s gray convertible won. 


The next two, with the midget Morrises 


hitting 60-mile top speeds, went to the Ut Pa ys 


black Stewart sedan. ( “Just an accident,” 
winner Stewart assured the 21 spectators.) 

Both men had to beg rides home: 
The doughty Minors, blazing hot, wouldn’t 
start for hours. Luckily, Dr. Stewart has 
a second car for such emergencies—a 
$4,000, 160-h.p., 125-mph Jaguar Mark 
VII sports sedan. 


New recordings 


Popular: People without video sets 
need no longer be without video's best- 


stacked blonde, the lady that’s known | 


as Dagmar (see Radio). Dagmar is now 
available on disks—her voice, that is— 
courtesy of Columbia Records Inc. The 
opus she stars in is entitled Mama Will 
Bark (45 or 10” 78), by Dick Manning, 
author of The Pussy-Cat Song. Realizing 
that Dagmar is better seen than heard, 
Columbia astutely teamed her with (1) 
Donald Bain, foremost U.S. dog-bark imi- 
tator, and (2) Frank Sinatra. 

Classical: Everybody knows Gou- 
nod’s Faust. Few people know anything 
but a few excerpts (the Rakoczy March, 
for instance) from another, far more ex- 
citing French work on the same theme: 
Hector Berlioz’s The Damnation of 
Faust. Berlioz called it a “dramatic can- 
tata,” not an opera. It’s out now, com- 
plete, brilliantly performed by French 
soloists, chorus and orchestra under Jean 
Fournet (Columbia: three 12” LPs). 
Best excerpt: Faust and the Devil on a 
midnight ride, calling “Hup!” to their 
horses. 

For less venturesome people, Colum- 
bia also put out a new Bizet Carmen, 
complete down to the clashing of swords 
in the third-act fight between Don José 
and his bullfighter rival for Carmen’s af- 
fections. It was recorded in Paris by the 
Opéra-Comique under André Cluytens 
(three 12” LPs; fifteen 12” 78s; fifteen 
45s). It’s A-1 from beginning to end. 





Go! Baltimore’s Stewart (inside) noses out Bethlehem’s Jones. (SEE: Musicians) 
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when you understand econom- 
ics! Read Adam Smith’s famous 
“Wealth of Nations,” the book 
that literally changed the world, 
and you will know more about 
economic laws than most col- 
lege graduates. Better yet, (and 
much easier) read 


\ ( q]]] Topay 
which is ‘‘The 

~ tions” simplified, 
condensed, mod- 

ernized. Nothing 


Wealth of Na- 

added, nothing im- 
portant left out. 428 pages, explanato 
footnotes, thorough index. $5 at all boo 
stores, or order direct from “Wealth,”’ 


care Farm Journal, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


“Knowledge is power" 





| Watch Your HOUSE PLANTS Flourish 


.. BLOOM GLORIOUSLY with PEP-IT 
You never dreamed such STURDY 
GROWTH possible for potted 
plonts . . . Large Blooms . . 
RICH ond COLORFUL. Pep- it 
gives your plonts a steady flow 
of natural food from soil to roots Z 
. by speeding Nature's own? 
micro-organic action in the soil. 
Lasting benefit to African Vio- 
lets, Ferns, Geraniums, Coctus 
o's elt potted plants and bulbs. 
= CLEAN — FOREST-FRESH — HOLDS 
MOISTURE — Easy to USE. Just. 
spread a spoonful around each plont. ~ 
Harmless to plants in any quontity. 
POSTPAID « FULL POUND 
in handy metal container 
Send $1 to PEP-ItT 
Box 822, Mundelein, Illinois 


; OCOTHACHE 7 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum. 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for covity toothoches. 
4 Use Dent's Dental Poultice for poin or sore- 
"Si 1888” ness in gums or teeth. At oll drug stores. 















MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 












aa quickly forget you ~ wo 
painful callouses, 

tenderness on the bottom of 
your feet, when you apply Dr. 
Scholl’s Zino-pads. Thin, soft, 
wonderfully soothing, cushion- 
ing, protective. Separate Medi- 
cations included for quickly re- 
moving callouses. Try them! 


D! Scholls Z, ino-pads 
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New ways 
to look at ads 
in this book! 





1 Every brand name is fighting for you 
With more and more value and quality too! 
They fight with products better and new, 


And the winner each time is a gal named YOU. 





2 When a brand’s well known 
It can’t let you down, 
Or soon the news would be all over town. 
The stronger the brand, the more it wins fame, 
The more it’s gotta live up to its name! 





3 When brands compete to give you more, 
It makes the Commie comrades sore, 


For the more we produce, the more we 
progress, 


The stronger we are in times of stress ! 


Whenever you Tro 


buy —demand the brand you want 


Brand Mares Srandation 


INCORPORATED 


A non-profit educational foundation 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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A Note for the Fourth 


When men would rise to rule the world 
In manner dictatorial, 
What flag will always be unfurled 
To meet the threat? Old Glory’ll! 
—Richard Wheeler 





The most exciting battle in the price 
war was the counter attack at Macy’s 
and Gimbels. 

o * . 

The big question facing the Middle 
East is whether or not to add fire to the 
fuel. 


Community Singing 


(Star-Spangled Banner) 


Some 

Hum. 

—LeRoy Burke Meagher 
e e 7. 

What a job the F.B.I. must do! First 
it must prove to the public that crime 
doesn’t pay, then prove to the courts that 
it does, so the Government can tax the 
pay! 

e a e 

At today’s food prices you’re apt to 

bite off more than you can pay for. 
e * _ 

Letters from some Congressmen in- 

clude their franked opinions. 
© o 7 

United we stand, divided we furnish 

big headlines for Pravda. 
e e - 

Despite the recent Supreme Court 
decision, color television isn’t expected 
to reach the public for several months. 
Maybe by Easter we can see the come- 
dians lay colored eggs. 


Stan Fine for Pathfinder 
“You know very well he can’t use such 
words in his composition on taxes!” 


We can’t quite see the advantage of 
bombers with atomic power to fly around 
the world nonstop; unless they have trou- 
ble finding parking places too. 


Don’t be misled by the fact that 


General Ridgway is called Matt; no one 
is going to walk over him. 
Quips 

After Kefauver, spy trials, Mac- 


Arthur and the Hollywood Reds, what 
this country needs is just one dull week. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
o 2 e 
The expert on populations and the 
food supply says the world isn’t big 
enough for everybody. There is, of course, 
the totalitarian’s solution: half of you 
will have to get out.—Buffalo Evening 
News. 
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Al Kaufman for Pathfinder 


“Sorry Madam—they’ve all been bought out by the clerks in the store.” 
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A Service that’s saving up miles... 
nevded muiles for the mori ahead / 


Your TIRES, regardless of make, can give you 
thousands of extra miles. Provide for this future 


Every mile you save today is an extra 


mile for the months ahead. It’s im- mileage today. Join the wise motorists who are 
PRES Se ehene year Cetng conat already taking advantage of Seiberling Dealers’ 
.-. and, through proper tire care, to : 2 

help make your driving safe. TC (Tire Care) Service. 


V1 To help you get more mileage, Seiberling offers 
President Tt 


exclusive '€ service 


See your Seiberling dealer soon. Let him explain in detail how 
he can save you tire-miles and money with these T*C services: 
1. Regular tread wear inspections 
2. Inflation service with ACCURATE gauges | 
3. Examination for faulty wheel alignment 
4. Proper tire balancing service 
5. Tire rotation every 5000 miles 
6. Expert retreading guidance 


SEIBERLING 


Seiberling Rubber Company « Akron 9, Ohio ¢ Toronto, Canada 


Makers of Americas Finesl Tires and Tubes 





